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But no man can be exact without an exact pen. 
In the dipless, skipless, dripless 


Watéfiman's 


eal the Clip-Cap 


Fountain en 


is exactness for the most exacting in every 
business and profession. It is this per- 
fection that has put it ahead of all 
pens everywhere. The Spoon 


Feed and the Clip-Cap are 


special features of Water- 


man’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 


MORE THAN FIFTY STYLES WITH GREAT VARIETY OF SOLID 
GOLD PENS TIPPED WITH NON-WEARABLE IRIDIUM. 
The greatest pen-makers in the world request you to make sure and get the correct com- 
bination of pen and , and offer to exchange until you are suited. You are guaranteed 
satisfaction. Exchangeable everywhere. 


L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY, 


173 8 School St., Boston. 
742 Market St., San Francisco. 
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Broadway, New York. 
209 State St., Chicago. 
136 St. James St., Montreal. 
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Brings to the skin 
results beyond the 
ability of other 
soaps to attain. It 
is both a cleanser 
and exhilarator of 
the skin, and leaves 
the cuticle delicate 
as a baby’s, but 
healthy and vigor- 


ous as that of an 











Larkin Factory-to-Family Dealing 


SAVES MONEY AND GIVES YOU 


A Set of Furs Without Cost 


In dealing direct with the Larkin Factories, you save all 
cost that adds no value. The power of each dollar is 
doubled — you obtain $20.00 worth of goods for $10.00. 
The profits of several middlemen go to you in the form of a 
valuable Premium. That is why you can obtain a hand- 
some $10.00 fur scarf or muff by purchasing $10.00 
worth of Larkin Laundry and fine 
Toilet Soaps, Toilet and Pharmacal 
Preparations, Coffee, Teas, Spices, 
Extracts, Baking Powders, etc. 

The Larkin Idea is a practical, 
co-operative plan that reduces the liv- 
ing expenses of several million people 
annually. It can likewise save your 
family $10.00 every few weeks. 





Larkin Quality the Standard of 
Excellence. 
Any Larkin customer in your locality will testify to the 


excellence of all Larkin Products and Premiums. Many 
Larkin Premiums, such as 1847 











Rogers Bros.’ Silverware, Seth Thomas Clocks and 
Watches, Jewett Stoves and Ranges, and John Bromley 
& Sons’ Rugs are merchandise of national repute. — 
4 ‘ ? os 
No Money in Advance. oe. 
Any responsible person may have $10.00 worth ., ee 
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habitant type. His gray beard 


him had arms like the jaws 
His sturdy, short 


in Nine Chapters — "aan FIVE aS stone foundation. He heaved 


HE host of Ubal Cyr’s ad arms li » tows 
eisvies THE SKOKUMS OF THE ALLEGASH 2:2": 
Canadian of the real legs were set under him like a 


bristled and his eyes were like 
round, shiny black beads. 

‘*W’y yo’ call yo’rsalf Sear- 
way?’’ he demanded 
of Shain a few hours 
after his arrival. ‘‘I 
bat yo’ ban, or yo’r 
fadder ban, a St. Basil 
Sirois. 

**T don’ lak how yo’ 
folks w’at go on de 
States,’’ he continued, 
**‘lat dem Yankee spoil 
yo’r nam’ for yo’. I 
don’ ban on de States 
maself, bot I hear all 
*pout dat t?ing. Dey 
call L’ Abbé—dat nice 
ol nam’ w’at our fad- 
ders bring from Nor- 
mandy two hunder’ 
year ago—dey call it 
‘Labby.’ Kah-h-h! 
Dat sound lak sour 
meelk. Dey call Theri- 
ault ‘Tario,’ and dat 
sound lak a dog. Heh! 
So yo’ ban com’ from 
de Sirois family ! Some 
of dem Sirois leeve 
down on dat ol’ farm 
now. Nice folk! W’at 
yo’ do with M’sieu’ 
Doody, hah?’’ 

He whirled on the 
old smuggler. ‘‘Where 
yo’ find dis Sirois boy?” 

**Well,’’ drawled 
Doody, ‘‘when I came 
along down the Alle- 
gash he was servin’ as 
mayor of Toban. So 
I brought him along 
with me. We found 
another fellow to take 
his job.’’ 

“Wat yo’ t’ink yo’ do for work? 
maself t’?ink a Sirois boy a good boy to look 
after. My fadder know hees fadder.’’ 

“*T suppose that what I say is between us,’ 
suggested Doody, lowering his voice, for men 
had come in from outside; and he proceeded, | 
‘I’ve given him a good lay, Ubal. We’re 
goin’ into the Violette Brook region after clam 
pearls. 
them the last ten years.’’ 


‘Dat w’at yo’ tell me some time,’’ replied | 


Ubal, warily, ‘‘ 
pocketbook, but I don’ see de pearl w’at yo’ 
sell.’’ 


**Yes, you have, too!’’ cried Doody. He | 


snatched the tin box from his pocket and bran- | 
dished it at the French-Canadian, who still | 
surveyed him with twinkling eyes. 

‘*Dat one I’ve saw,’’ Ubal said, coolly, ‘‘but | 
dat ban de sam’ one yo’ kip; dat ain’t de one 
yo’ sal for all dat fat pocketbook. ’’ 

“Don’t you think I go pearl-fishin’ every 
season?’’ demanded Doody, with some heat, 
for the men in the big room were listening with 
grins, and the host’s expression was altogether 
too satirical to suit him. 

“I don’ go with yo’,’’ returned Ubal. ‘‘I 
hear w’at yo’ say. I see one pearl dat yo’ 
don’ sell. I don’ hear nottin’s of yo’ ban up 
Violette way. But dem clam have very close 
mouth, so I hear, and so p’r’ap’ dey don’ tell 
*bout yo’ ban dere. Heh?’’ 

An appreciative bystander giggled outright. 


“*I ain’t lettin’ any one get a line on my clam | 


brooks !’’ cried Doody, angrily. ‘‘I’m up and 
round and doin’ before the rest of you are 
awake up this way. And I’ve got the stuff 
here to show for it,’’ he added, slapping his 
broad hand on his breast pocket. 

Doody was plainly excited. One capable of 
understanding the situation would have observed 
that the man had been deeply stirred by the 
report that the marshals were bound to catch 
Salter and force him to divulge his secrets, 
whatever they might be. 

“I’ve known. that you’ve been suspicious of 
me up this way for a long time,’’ Doody went 
on. ‘*There’s only one thing you fellows know 
about for a private line, and that’s smugglin’. 
Now I warn you good and fair that you don’t 






I might | 


You know I’ve done mighty well with | 


and I see yo’ have some fat | 





ESS 
meen Ay 





“I'M A FREE CITIZEN, AND YOU'VE 


Oh, I don’t, hey? Because I have reg’ lar 
| business down in the city I’m a smuggler, hey ? 
Be careful, you men!’’ 

He dragged a purse heavy with coin from 
| pocket and tossed it upon the floor. Then 
he pulled from his breast pocket the instrument 
| that he had exhibited to Shain, and that he 
| had called a divining-rod. 

‘*That rod,’’ he shouted, brandishing it above 
his head, his features working with agitation, 
*‘guides me to something that’s worth havin’. 





| whole procession of gawkers to take my own 
| away from me? You watch me!’’ 
| clutched the ends of the whalebone strips, poised 
the chunk of cow’s horn above his hands, and 
started with slow steps toward the spot where 
| the coin lay on the floor. 

As he approached the purse, the tip of loaded 
horn began to waver and then to drag down- 
ward. Doody set his teeth and curled his lips 
back from them. His forehead was knotted, 
}and his huge hands were clutched so tightly 
| that the cords stood out. Apparently he was 
using all his strength to keep the horn from 
tipping down. 

But control of the little object seemed beyond 
his powers, and when he stood over the purse, 
the horn had revolved in his hands, and was 
pointing directly down at the coin. 

“Gold and silver! That’s what draws it!’’ 
cried Doody, rubbing his sleeve over his fore- 
head, on which the beads of sweat stood out. 
| **Do you fellows think that a man is goin’ round 
poor when he has something like that in his 
kit?” 

The men surveyed him with interest. One 


closely. 


more clearly. 


returning his rod to his pocket. ‘‘I don’t have 





| much money I make out of ’em. You don’t see 


me go, you don’t see me come, and you don’t | 


He went to the farther side of the room, | 


or two came forward to examine the rod more | 
One man expressed frank and voluble | 
astonishment. Even Ubal himself, although | Doody, snapping his fingers loudly. 
his eyes still twinkled humorously, leaned for- | 
ward in his chair in order that he might see | to talk som’ business with mans in this house, 
|and when M’sieu’ John Flanders he can’t com’ 








GOT NO RIGHT TO KEEP ME HERE!" 





Do you suppose I’m goin’ to invite along a} 


| behind the main room. 





“TI ain’t sayin’ anything about the Violette | off hees bed, dat odder mans com’ to dat bed 
pearl brooks now,’’ the experimenter said, | Yassir! 


| 


to say anything about 'em. No matter how | at Doody, who was unprepared for the sudden 





Doody off the floor and stag- 
gered away with him. They 
banged against the door leading 
into the inner room, 
and as the host threw 
his captive roughly 
; into a chair beside the 
y ¥: customs inspector’s bed, 
he cried: 

**M’sieu’ John Flan- 
ders, here com’ M’ sieu’ 
Lud Doody to mak’ yo’ 
a leetle evenin’ call, 
and he hope yo’ feelin’ 
better of yo’ sickness, 
and ban moch oblige’ 
for de invite.’’ 

Doody growled and 
wriggled in his chair, 
but did not get up. 

‘*Wasn’t there an- 
other man that came 
down the river in the 
canoe with Mr. Doo- 
dy ?’’ inquired the in- 
spector. ‘‘Well, send 
him in, too.’’ 

Shain, who had 
gaped open-mouthed at 
Ubal’s methods of 
playing master of so- 
cial functions in his 
tavern, came at the 
host’s first intimation 
that he was wanted 
in the inspector’s room. 
Then Ubal, with a 
most polite bow, retired 
and shut the door be- 
hind him. 

Inspector Flanders 
was really in the bed, 
and not simply on it. 
Mrs. Cyr’s best goose- 
feather tick had opened 
and gulped him down. 
Lud Doody is a smuggler and hasn’t a business |Two or three fat pillows propped his back, 
of his own. A _ business of his own, do you | for that indefatigable servant of the people was 
understand? And you all want to keep your | determined that he would not lie down. There 
noses out of it.’’ | were those in the Madawaska country who 

Some of the men had a little trouble in meet-| averred that Flanders, in health, did not lie 
ing the steady gaze that he turned on them, | down even to sleep, but stood up like a horse, 
their self-consciousness revealing that there | posting himself beside some of the thorough- 
had undoubtedly been some babbling of sus- | fares near the line. 
picions. | He was a man of fifty, with close-cropped, 

The scene was becoming a bit embarrassing | iron-gray hair and aggressive chin-whiskers. 
for all concerned when there was an interrup- | Incorruptible, zealous, dauntless, and possessed 
tion. The tavern gong thrummed under impa- | of the idea that the United States government 
tient rappings, sounding from an apartment | was to be spoken of with awe, and that he, 
one of its humblest servants, occupied a posi- 

‘*We geeve eet to dat M’sieu’ John Flanders | tion prouder than that of foreign potentates, 
to hang ’side hees bed to mak call for us,’’ | he was an officer whom all the smugglers on 
explained Ubal, moving away in answer. the border feared and hated, and threatened 

In a moment he was back. | beneath their breath. Reports of this hatred 

**Dat M’sieuw’ John Flanders was wake op | and of these threats Flanders welcomed as the 
by yo’r talk,’’ he said to Doody, ‘‘and he| highest compliments a government employé 
lak to have yo’ come onto hees room var’ | could receive. 
moch.’’ | ‘**Well, Doody,’’ he demanded, scowling at 

“You go back and tell John Flanders,’’ | his involuntary caller, ‘‘you haven’t got a 
said Doody, ‘‘that I’m busy, and that I pick | hand-sewed leg on you, so that you have to be 
my own company, and that I don’t care | toted round like an infant, have you?’’ 
about hobnobbin’ with nor dry-nussin’ United| ‘‘P’r’aps you think you’re the autocrat of the 
States custom-house officers.’’? Doody was still | Rooshies to give off your orders, and have men 
angry and excited, and had abandoned diplo-| lugged round for your convenience like they 
macy. was pounds of sassiges !’’ snarled Doody, settling 

**Var’ well, I tell heem w’at yo’ say,’”’ re-| his coat round him. ‘‘And then again p’r’aps 
plied Ubal, calmly. you ain’t, and you’ll see you ain’t!’’ 

Back he came promptly. ‘*Why didn’t you come in here when I asked 

**M’sieu’ John Flanders geeve hees compli-| you, pleasant and agreeable?’’ inquired the 
mong to M’sieu’ Lud Doody, and he say he /| officer, sternly. 
have somet’ing dat he mus’ talk with yo’, and| ‘‘When I’m feelin’ conversational, I’m plenty 
so he say yo’ batter come ’long onto hees room.’’ | able to pick my own company,’’ returned Doody, 
The French-Canadian’s voice was low and even, | sullenly. ‘‘And I’ve got to feel pretty mighty 
but it had a ring of insistence that was almost | conversational to talk with a man in your busi 
menace. | ness.” There was rancor in his voice, ‘‘I 

‘*That to your M’soo John Flanders!’’ cried | don’t like your style, John Flanders, and I never 
| liked you, and I ain’t the kind to toady round 
‘*When M’sieu’ John Flanders he say he lak | and tell you so.’”’ 

‘*Whom did you meet when you were coming 
down the Allegash?’’ asked Flanders, 

‘*Hen-hawks, mostly.’’ 

Jasso!’’ **Hen-hawks with United States badges on, I 
Without another word the sturdy host made | suppose?’’ 

‘*I didn’t get near enough to see. I don’t 
like hen-hawks for my company or to pass the 
He got up and made a 


ORAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


* 
a 


onslaught. 
Before Doody could defend himself, the | time of day with.’’ 


want to do any more suspicionin’ of me along see me there, because I wouldn’t have any busi- | French-Canadian had thrown his arms about | move toward the door. 


that line.’’ 
finger under the noses of his listeners. 
li’ble to get into trouble. There’s a law against 
slander. I don’t sit down in this tavern and 


cross my legs when I come this way and tell 
all about what I’m doin’ and what I’m findin’ 
and what I’m takin’ to market in the city! 


my secret, I’ll have you know. ‘You don’t see 
me up in the St. Francis hills when that horn | 


is dippin’ to show the treasure! Find your | and duffel-toting. 


own treasure! But there’s one thing I will tell | 
all of you. 


As he walked about, he shook his | ness left if you should see me there. That’s | his captive, pinning him at the elbows. 
**You’re | 


You want to be pretty careful how | the Canadian’s grasp like an eel. 


‘*Hold on, Lud Doody!’ shouted the in- 
Doody was wiry, toughened by years at the | spector. ‘‘If 1 were on two legs I’d throw you 

paddle, hardened by many miles of woods trails | back into your chair and sit on you till I had 

finished our talk. As it is—well, you sit down, 

He flung himself to and fro, and writhed in | that’s all!’’ 

But his fists He jerked a revolver from under the bedclothes 





you hint to the United States marshals that were useless, and the stocky man who clutched and held it with muzzle pointed downward. 














‘‘My own two hands have always been good 
enough for me, and will be after I get that 


leg under me once more. But you’ve got to| 


stay here, and this is going to make you 
stay.’’ 

‘*I’m a free citizen, and you’ve got no right 
to keep me here!’’ shouted Doody. 

‘Your friend that put a bullet into my leg | 
had no right to do that, either. But you and | 
I have known for a long time that might often | 
makes right along the border. Where did you 
meet Clair Salter ?’’ 

Doody stood straight, clenched his fists at 
his side, and said: 

‘I’m not in the pay of the United States 
gov’munt as a spy, and I’m not on the witness- 
stand in the cireuit court. I ain’t even goin’ 
to humor you to the extent of sayin’ that I 
didn’t see him. I’m just goin’ to jam that 
between my lips’’—he set a strand of his 
gray beard between his teeth—‘‘and hold it 
there, and I’d like to see you make me drop 
it.’” He mumbled the last words between 
closed teeth. 

The officer scowled blackly at his stubborn 
prisoner. 

** You’ve been pretty lucky up to now, 
Doody,’”’ said the inspector, at last. ‘‘But I’m 
going to say something to you that I never 
before said to a man I was after. You have 
refused to help me catch a man who put a bullet 
into me when I was doing my sworn duty. 
And I want to say to you that a man is a cheap 
wretch who will let a smuggling friendship 


protect a man who has tried to kill an officer of | 


his own government, when that officer is trying 
to perform his work that he has sworn to do. 
As man to man I might ask and expect you 
to help me catch a rascal who shot me. Asa 
citizen of the United States you ought to feel 
bound to help me. But if this is your stamp, 
Doody, you go! And when I put you in the 
dock, as I swear to do some day, don’t you 
expect to get one word of anything except the 
black truth from the chief witness—and that 





| anger. 
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will be John Flanders. Get out! If this thing 
here can’t make you speak, it can drive you.’’ 
He raised the weapon. 

‘*Come along, son,’’ said Doody, motion- 
ing to the door. His face was white with 


‘*You can’t be very proud of the man you’re 
with,’’ said the officer, scornfully. ‘‘I don’t 
| know where you are from or who you are, but 
you don’t belong with him, and I’m going to | 
tell you why. Movealong, Doody. Your young 
friend is going to have a talk with me.’’ And 
he added in a taunting way, ‘‘Seeing that he 
has no whiskers that he can bite on, he may 
be in a more conversational mood about what 
you met on the Allegash.’’ 

**We’ll call his bluff, sén!’? shouted Doody. 
‘*He don’t dare to shoot. Come along!’’ 

But Shain stood there, respect for authority 
that he had never gainsaid uniting with healthy 
fear of Flanders’s revolver. 

Doody’s face grew more white as he real- 
ized the danger in which he was placed. He 
knew that with himself out of the room, 
Flanders would argue or browbeat Shain into 
revelations. 

The next instant he ducked down behind the 
foot-board of the old-fashioned bed, and came 


up with a huge braided rag rug, jerking himself 


with the speed of a jack-in-a-box. Before 
Flanders realized his purpose, he flung the 
heavy rug into the officer’s face, and its folds 
enveloped his head. One swift ‘‘puff,’’ and 
Doody had blown out the light, and before the 
officer got his head out of the rug to call for 
help, Doody had shoved the bewildered youth 
out of the window and was racing him to the 
shore. When they reached the canoe, Shain 
was in a panic, and every whit as eager a 
fugitive as the other. 

In a moment they had dropped the canoe 
upon the water and were paddling furiously 
away down-stream, for winking lights on the 
shore hinted that pursuit was intended. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


FOR RICHER, FOR POORER 






T was sweeping day, 
| and Mrs. Barnard, 
warm, tired and dis- 
couraged, sank down on 
the top step of the stairway to rest a moment 
before attacking the upper rooms. The view of 
the lower rooms, even from this lofty point 
of view, was discouraging. With the rugs up 
and the pieces of furniture pulled away from 
their accustomed places, the pitiless sunshine 
showed clearly every break in the carpet and 
every soiled spot upon the wall-paper. 

‘*What’s the use of trying ‘to clean up, cover 
up, and pretend any longer?’’ Mrs. Barnard 
said, bitterly. 

‘I believe that good things, when they do 
begin to show the effects of long and rough 
usage, look worse than cheaper ones; but if 
they hadn’t been good I don’t know what we 
would have done, for we’ve never been able to 
replace anything,’’ and she sighed as she looked 
at the expensive furniture, now marred and 
scratched, and at the carpets, still bravely hold- 
ing to their rich coloring, although worn almost 
threadbare. 

Her gaze could not reach the dining-room, 
but she knew that the beautiful but fragile 
glass and china with which she had so proudly 
started -housekeeping had dwindled sadly, and 
the costly linen was patched and darned in 
many places. The bedrooms, still awaiting 
the attack of her broom, were all needing 
supplies. 

‘*It’s the old story of flying before we learned 
to walk. Here weare, care-worn and old before 
our time, and in such straits that we hardly 
know which way to turn, and think of the 
start we had! Our little fortune was a curse | 
instead of a blessing, for it gave us a taste of a | 
life of ease, then left us to be common drudges. 
If John had only known how to manage, or if he 
could only learn to manage now like other men, 
we might get even with the world once more, 
but I don’t see much hope. If I had a daugh- 
ter, I’d educate her so that she might be able 
to support herself, and teach her to let married 
life alone. What right has any man to persuade 
a happy, care-free girl into risking her hap- 


BY Lulu | 





piness in his hands!’ 

The town clock struck ten, and Mrs. Barnard 
rose wearily, picked up her broom, and adjusted | 
the towel that was wrapped about her head. | 
The rooms must be put in order before the 
noonday meal, and many tasks were waiting | 
yet in the lower part of the house. 

The postman’s whistle sounded at the front 
door, and she went down to receive from him 
two envelopes, each addressed in the same | 
handwriting. One was a wedding invitation, 
and the other a letter. 

‘*Why, it’s from Una, my little Una! 
claimed Mrs. Barnard, as she read: 

Dear Aunt Una. 
send with all my invitations, but I wanted to write | 
to you, to tell you that you must come to my | 
wedding. _1t would not be complete without you. | 


p? 


ex- | 


Linton. 






I have never attended 
one since that was half 
so pretty, nor have I ever 
been so much impressed 
by any other ceremony 
as I was by that, young as I was. I want my 
wedding to be just as nearly like yours as it 
ean be, and oh, Aunt Una, the strangest part 
of it is, I am to marry a John, too. You 
will remember John Nelson. He was such a 
great, gawky boy, and I never dreamed that I 
would ever marry any one I had always known, 
but when you see him you'll say he’s a perfect dear. 
Of course you will not think him half as hand- 
some as your John, and I know I shall not be 
half so lovely a bride as you were, but we’re very 
much in love, and so happy! It will spoil all my 
pleasure, though, if you fail to come. I want you 
so much. Your little Una. 


‘‘Why, she’s only a child!’’ Mrs. Barnard 
said, as she folded the letter. 


ding, she realized that the second Una would 
be an older bride than she had been. 

The letters had miscarried, and had been on 
the road for some days. 
take place on Wednesday evening of the next 
week, and this was Friday. How she would 
have to hurry to get ready for it! She must | 
begin hurrying right away, and she went trip- | 
ping up the stairway like a girl. 


She saved the letter and invitation for a little 


surprise at the table, and was so eager to read 


them aloud to her husband that she did not | 
but when she paused at the} 


wait to eat; 
close of the reading, her husband only said, 
soberly : 

**T don’t see how we can send a present.’’ 

“Send it!’? she echoed, blankly. ‘‘We can 
just take it as we go.’’ 

John Barnard looked up in surprise. 
know we can’t go,’’ he said. 

‘“‘We must go! It’s Una’s wedding!’’ she 
gasped. 

“I might say it is John’s wedding, too, al- 
though that does not make any more difference | 


than if his name was Jeremiah. We can’t | 


afford it.’’ 


‘* But being Una’s wedding, it’s different | 
from all the other things we’ve given up on) 
account of the expense. Why, John, she was | 
named for me, and she has always called me | 


aunt! I loved her and nursed her when she 
was a tiny thing, and she was our flower girl, 


| and she wants me.’’ 


She was pleading with him in her eagerness, 
but he answered, a trifle impatiently, ‘‘I tell 
you we can’t. 
clothes, and I can’t even spare the car fare just 
now.’”’ 

He rose hurriedly and left the room, and his 


misfortune. 


Then as she | 
thought of the fifteen years that had flown since | 
her namesake had been flower girl at her wed- | 


The wedding was to | 


“You | 


We haven’t the money for new | 


it could be brushed and pressed. No one ever 
noticed a man’s clothes at a wedding, anyway. 

But now, dropping her head on the table, she 
sobbed like a disappointed child. The children, 
not knowing just how to act in such an emer- 
gency, slipped out of their chairs and betook 
themselves to the back yard to talk it over. 

“It isn’t the same as if I were always 
asking for things!’’ she sobbed. ‘‘I’ve learned 
long ago to do without and keep my longings 
to myself. He treated me as if I were a spoiled 
|child.’? Then the sobs came so thick and fast 
that they choked out the words. 

Presently something rattled in her lap, a hard 
little hand was awkwardly stroking her hair, 
and the oldest of her four little boys said, 
timidly : 

**We put all our money in Wendell’s bank, 
and we want you to have it to go to the wed- 
ding. We were saving it for Fourth of July, 
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to replenish her scanty wardrobe. His face 
clouded, as he answered : 

“‘T can’t let you take your money to pay my 
way. If you must go, take part of it to buy 
something new to wear and the rest for your 
ear fare. I’ll stay with the boys.’’ 

She answered, ‘‘I can’t go back there alone! 
I must go, and you must go with me. I don’t 
care much for the clothes, but, O John, I do 
want to go to the wedding, and you must not 
spoil all my pleasure !’’ 

The excitement of preparation on the eventful 
evening brought a color to Mrs. Barnard’s 
cheeks and a light to her eyes that made her 
look almost youthful; and as she kissed the 
boys good-by, little Wendell touched the soft 
waves of her hair, saying almost reverently, 
**Pretty mama!’’ Catching her husband’s quick 
glance, she blushed like a girl. 

They arrived early at the church, and saw 
many old friends ushered 
into the seats about them. 
Mrs. Barnard folded her 
hands with the best glove on 
top, and wondered if her 
waist did look very narrow 
between the shoulders. 

But the soft, sweet music 
was soothing the ache about 
her heart, and when it 
pealed out triumphantly, 
announcing the arrival of 
the wedding party, she was 
absorbed in the excitement 
of the moment. 

Then came the clear, slow, 
processional notes, and she 
caught her breath with deep 
feeling. It seémed that she 





own wedding night. 

The bridal party passed 
down the aisle. Mrs. Bar- 
nard clasped her hands 
tightly, but they shook with 
nervousness. 

The pretty young bride 
stood trustfully and proudly 
beside the tall young man, 
who henceforth was to be 
her shield against the world. 
The minister was speaking. 
Una Barnard’s heart stood 
still as she heard the groom 
repeating after the minister 
the solemn words of the 
beautiful ring service: 

“I, John, take thee, Una, 
to my wedded wife.””’ John 
Barnard moved uneasily. 
The ceremony proceeded: 
‘*For better, for worse; for 
richer, for poorer; in sick- 
ness and in health; to love 





“1 TELL YOU WE CAN'T. WE HAVEN'T THE 
MONEY FOR NEW CLOTHES.” 


but we’re too big to care much for that, and— 
and—O mother, please don’t ery !’’ 

She looked up in astonishment, to find her 
four children regarding her with wide, sympa- 
thetic eyés. Drying her tears, she gathered 
them all in one great motherly embrace, kissing 
| away all their worries, and giving back their 
|money with as much tact as if it had been 
| offered by older friends, assuring them that she 
| could manage some other way to go to the 
| wedding. And the children, used to mother’s 

habit of managing, and her ability to clear 
the path even when seemingly insurmountable 
| obstacles loomed up, returned to their play. 

In the first moment of bitter disappointment 
| over her husband’s refusal to attend the wed- 
ding, Una Barnard had given it all up, but the 
| children, by bringing out their small hoard, had 
| Suggested a new plan. 

Tucked away in her handkerchief-box up- 
| stairs was a precious bill that had been her 
| birthday gift from her only brother. She had 
been saving it, not because there was no pressing 
need for it, but because there were so many 
| needs that it was hard to decide where to use 
it to best advantage. 

It was just enough to pay the fare to the 
home town to attend Una’s wedding and to 
buy some pretty trifle fora wedding-gift. This 
would give her more pleasure than anything 
|else in the world. She would have to give up 
the new waist, but perhaps her old one would 
not be noticed much in a crowd. 

Her spirits rose as she went about her work 
that afternoon, and when John Barnard came 
home at night, tired and discouraged, dreading 


to meet his wife’s reproachful eyes, he was | 
surprised to find her talking cheerfully to the | 


children as she set the tea-table with more than 


usual care. Almost her first words to him were: | 
I’ve arranged for | 


“‘We’re going, after all. 
Aunty Slocum to keep the boys.’’ 


| rupted him quickly. 


closes, stay for the wedding and reception, take 


| He opened his lips to protest, but she inter- | 
‘*No, you need not lose | 
| wife gazed after him like one dazed by sudden | any time. We can leave here after the factory | for every married couple to have the ceremony 
Of course, woman-like, she had | 


and to cherish ; till death do 
us part —”’ 

Una Barnard turned a 
wistful face toward her 
husband ; and reaching over, he clasped one of 
her work-hardened hands with one of his big, 
strong ones. 

Then the girl’s sweet voice was heard dis- 
tinctly, as she repeated: ‘‘I, Una, take thee, 
John, to my wedded husband, to have and to 
hold, from this day forward.’’ 

Una Barnard’s eyes were blurred by tears of 
memory and regret as she listened to the prom- 
ises: ‘‘For better, for worse; for richer, for 
poorer.’’ 

Ah, the sacred promises, and how poorly she 
had kept them! She had been a gay, bright 
companion in the time of abundance, but in the 
time of loss and unaccustomed toil she had been 
bitter and gloomy, silently pining for her care- 
free girlhood instead of trying to cheer the man 
who was struggling to make a home for her. 
He, too, had been accustomed to a life of ease. 
How hard the struggle for daily bread must 
have been for him! There were gray hairs 
about his temples and lines of discouragement 
about his mouth. She caught her breath with 
a sob and clung to his hand as if she would 
never let it go. 

The audience was intent on the ceremony, 
and no one saw or heard when John Barnard 
patted the hand he held, and stooped to whisper 
lovingly: ‘‘There, there, dear! It’s all right. 
We’ll try it all over again.’’ 

Then came the closing prayer, and the organ 
pealing out the recessional. The bride looked 
trustfully up into the face of her husband as 
they passed down the aisle to the door, and the 
people in the audience sighed or smiled, accord- 
ing to the way the ceremony had affected them. 

In the crush of the reception, Una and John 
Barnard were almost the last in the line to 
offer congratulations. 

The groom asked, as he grasped John 
Barnard’s hand, ‘‘Well, sir, did you feel as if 
| you were being married over again ?’’ 

And John Barnard answered earnestly, ‘‘I 
decided to-night that it would be a good plan 





| performed at least every fifteen years, if not 


| thought first of the clothes, and realized that the‘ the last train back to the city, and come out | | oftener.”” 


harder; but she had thought that by beginning 
that afternoon she could make a pretty evening 


I am not writing letters to | shortness of the time would make preparations | home on the ‘owl car.’ As to the expense, I’m | 


going to pay that with my birthday money.’”’ 
John Barnard knew how many times this 


At the same moment Una Barnard was 
| clinging to the bride, whispering brokenly 
| between kisses, ‘‘Una, Una darling, whatever 


You know my first experience in chureh weddings | Waist, and could make her old skirt presentable | precious money had already been spent in| happens, don’t forget that you promised for 
As for John’s suit, | imagination, and how badly his wife needed it | richer, for poorer !’’ 


was when I was flower girl at your wedding, and 


by a little furbishing up. 


was living over again her 
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EGARDING the causes 
which determine the course 
of history, there are two lead- 
ing schools of thought. Some writers 
are more impressed by the force of external 
circumstances upon the conduct of mankind 
at large, and consider as of very subordinate 
importance the action of individual wills. ‘These 
characterize as hero- worshipers their opponents, 
who in the history of a period look to the 
great men conspicuous in it, and find in them 
the power which, so far from yielding to outside 
conditions, molds them to its own purposes. 

Doubtless there is right and wrong in both 
arguments. Probably it may be said, as of 
some other contentions, that each is right in 
what it affirms and wrong in what it denies. 
Circumstances often are too strong for men. 
They cannot always withstand the current of 
events, and when they seem to control, they at 
the most guide. 

But, even so, are they not somewhat in the 
case of the driver in a runaway, who by skilful 
direction avoids immediate wreck, gains time, 
and by exhaustion finally dominates, and pre- 
serves for future usefulness, the animal whose 
strength he could not at once master? 

In military matters, including therein naval, 
the personal factor is especially real and con- 
spicuous. ‘The man cannot, indeed, always 
dictate the circumstances under which he is 
called to act, although often they themselves 
are the result of his previous management, good 
or bad; but the wills of others, either single 
men or the great mass whom we call ‘‘the 
people,’’ are less to be considered by the mili- 
tary leader, land or sea, when in campaign. 
His officers, soldiers and seamen are expected 
to, and commonly do, subject their own wills 
to his, whence the influence of the personal 
factor in controlling events is more indisputably 
visible than it may be in civil affairs. 

An instance in our War of 1812 with Great 
Britain is very notable, because it involves a 
direct contrast between two naval leaders. The 
Great Lakes were then of peculiar importance 
to the course of the war, not only on the water, 
but on the land as well. It was necessary to 
control them, and the American government 
had made no previous preparation. 

Captain Chauncey was ordered to the general 
command, and under him Commander Perry for 
the particular charge of Lake Erie, Chauncey 
remaining on Ontario. 


In the Lake Erie Campaign. 


Die had the same difficulties of prepa- 


== Iation to meet, in overcoming which 
each displayed great ability and energy. 
There is no reason to institute comparisons 
between them on this score. Both succeeded in 
creating a force superior for the time to that 
which the British could oppose, and under such 
circumstances of superiority, achieved by his 
own efforts, each met the enemy. 

The external chance of a good wind favored 
Chauncey, whereas a poor wind and other 
drawbacks hampered Perry. But Chauncey, 
by his own avowals, was deterred by appre- 
hension for the general result should he lose 
one or two ships. He wrote to Perry, ‘‘In all 
attempts upon the enemy’s fleet you ought to 
use great caution, for the loss of a single ship 
may decide the fate of the campaign.’’ 

It is, of course, a good rule to take care; but, 
like all other rules, one may carry it so far as 
to lose an opportunity which does not recur. 
Thus, when Chauncey’s time came, and he had 
crippled the British commodore’s ship, and the 
two fleets were close together, he was so cautious 
that he would not cast off and drop behind 
some heavy schooners which his vessels had in 
tow. Consequently the enemy escaped. 

Later on the British fleet equaled his own, 
afterward became superior, and at the end of 
the war controlled Lake Ontario, to the ruin of 
the American campaign on land, as well. This 
was directly due to the conduct of one man in 
authority throwing away an advantage by his 
personal action. 

Perry, on the contrary, although superior to 
his opponent in aggregate power of guns, met 
him with weak crews. Herein again Chauncey 
had brandished over his head the club of caution 
under responsibility. He wrote, ‘‘As you have 
assured the Secretary that you should conceive 
yourself equal or superior to the enemy with a 
force so much less than I had deemed neces- 
sary, there will be a great deal expected from 
you by your country. I will barely make an 
observation, ‘Never despise your enemy.’ ’’ 

With responsibility increased by this admoni- 
tion from his superior, Perry had the additional 
difficulty of little wind. Therefore, in ap- 
proaching, he had to undergo a long cannonade 
from his opponent, whose battery, although 
otherwise weaker, outranged his own. 

Nevertheless, there were no hesitations. He 
attacked at once, expecting his whole force to 
imitate him. In this he was disappointed ; and 
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as two or more of the British united 
their fire upon his vessel, she was cut 
to pieces, and in the end had to sur- 
render. He incurred the loss of a 
ship, against which Chauncey had warned 
him; but before she struck, she had done 
so much harm to her antagonists that by 
Perry’s passing to another of his squad- 
ron, and bringing the rest into action, all 
the enemy’s vessels were captured. 

In consequence, Detroit, which had been 
taken by the British a year before, was 
regained, the British army was driven from 
the neighborhood, pursued and defeated, 
the Northwest as a whole came under 
American control, and the British flag dis- 
appeared from Lake Erie for the remainder 
of the war, to the security and great 
relief of all American lake-coast towns. 

Nor was this all. When peace came 
to be made, the British government wished 
to exact from the American that a large 
part of its Northwest territory should be 
given back to the Indians, with bounda- 
ries to be guaranteed by Great Britain as 
well as by the United States. 

But although the military prospects of 
the Americans were in some respects 
bad, they were, through Perry’s victory, 
in secure possession of the territory 
demanded; and the Duke of Wellington 
told his government frankly that, as they 
did not control the Great Lakes, they had 
no ground for demanding surrender of 
United States soil. In this way, not 
only immediate military command, but the 
final issue of the war, was affected by 
the intrepid action of a single naval officer. 

So much is known of the career and achieve- 
ments of Admiral Farragut that I may not 
enlarge upon them. 


The Value of Farragut’s Reputation. 

Tr HERE are, however, one or two points 

of view perhaps not generally regarded, 
which I may therefore mention. First, 
the inconspicuous but very real effect of pre- 
vious reputation upon a man’s opportunities, 
and thus upon the course of history. 

When the Civil War began, there was much 
national distrust of officers of Southern birth 
and associations—of whom Farragut was one. 
Although for the most part cruelly unjust, and 
to Farragut especially so, this feeling was not 
wholly groundless. There were some who said 
they would not leave the navy, but neither 
would they ‘‘fight against their state.’’ 

Had Farragut possessed a merely mediocre 
reputation, he might have waited long and got 
some mediocre employment. It was the pre- 
vious estimate of his professional character 
which lifted him above suspicion, and insured 
entrusting to him the most responsible and 





ADMIRAL HAWKE. 


| critical naval undertaking of the war—the cap- 
| ture of New Orleans, and mastery of the lower 
| Mississippi with its mouth. 

| His high qualities as an admiral could not, 


ls ® * 
| indeed, be known until proved ; but his personal 


than forty years of obscure faithfulness, ob- 
tained for him the chance which he improved, 
to the lasting benefit of the nation and the 
establishment of his own renown. 
when he was unknown to the world offers a 
lesson perhaps even more encouraging than his 
subsequent brilliant successes. 

It is also instructive to observe that in each 
of his most decisive actions the decision as well 
| 38 the responsibility was wholly his own. 

A commander-in-chief can never escape the 














reputation, built up little by little through more | 


The period | 





responsibility attaching to his position; but 


column sailed along between the two, Nelson, 


often it is known that the real personal factor | who was in the third ship from the rear, saw 
is some one behind him. Not so Farragut. | by the movement of the Spanish body to wind- 
The passage of the forts of New Orleans was | ward that it intended to pass round the rear and 
dictated by his own judgment, and contrary to | join its friends to leeward. 


adverse criticism. 
express indorsement by the government, whose 
orders to him were equivocal. The event there- 
fore resulted from his own personal action as 
the decisive factor. 

At Port Hudson, a year later, of the seven 
vessels in his squadron, only his own ship and 
the one lashed to her got by the batteries, which 
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ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 


shows how dangerous was the undertaking. 
It was Farragut’s own. This achievement 
insured the ultimate control of the upper Mis- 
sissippi, for it cut off the supplies which came 
to Port Hudson and Vicksburg from the other 
side of the stream, by way of the Red River. 
With the army investing them by land, the 
occupation of the water completed their isola- 
tion, and compelled their surrender a few 
months later, as they were the only remaining 
Confederate works on the river, 

The Mississippi thus passed into the hands 
of the Union, and the Confederacy was cleft in 
twain. At New Orleans the control of the 
lower river had been insured by the passage of 
the lower forts, which could not hold out when 
the fleet above them and the fleet below cut 
them off from communication, as Port Hudson 
and Vicksburg afterward were. ‘The military 
effect in both instances was the same. ‘These 
actions of Farragut doubtless had a most im- 
portant direct effect upon the course and out- 
come of the war. 

But, as in Perry’s case, this is not all. We 
now know that some members of the British 
cabinet favored recognizing the Confederacy 
after the Union disasters round Richmond 
in the summer of 1862; and, while it 
cannot yet be said just how much the 
fall of New Orleans may have affected 
them, it is certain that it was the greatest 
and most decisive gain made by the Union 
forces up to that time, for it carried control 
of the lower Mississippi. 

Mobile cannot be called a decisive battle ; 
but both in its general character and in 
the celebrated incident of passing the 
torpedo line, it gave Farragut the oppor- 
tunity of showing again the same personal 
qualities — sound judgment, entire self- 
reliance and prompt decision — which 
definitively influenced such decisive events 
as the surrenders of New Orleans, V icks- 
burg and Port Hudson. 

A very notable and opportune exhibi- 
tion of the influence of the personal factor 
upon naval events and their consequences 
was given by the great British admiral, 
Nelson, while still in subordinate com- 
mand, 


Spain, the fortunes of Great Britain in 
1796 had sunk to a very low ebb. Her 
fleet had been obliged to leave the Medi- 
terranean because of the very superior 
number of her allied enemies, and her 
own allies on the Continent were being every- 
where worsted by the French under Bonaparte. 
For these reasons, when the British fleet of 
fifteen ships met twenty-seven Spaniards off 
Cape St. Vincent, on Valentine’s day, 1797, 
the commander-in-chief, Admiral. Jervis, was 
heard to say to himself, as he looked at the 
hostile vessels, ‘‘A victory is very necessary 
to England at this time.’’ 


Winning a Necessary Victory. 
HE Spaniards were divided into two 


[x groups, and Jervis judged that by 


thrusting his own squadron between 
them, he could beat the one without the other 
interfering. This-he effected ; but as the British 


It was done also without | 


| the attempt. 


In the desperate war with France and | 


He instantly, without waiting for orders, 
turned his own ship about, threw her alone in 
front of the numerous foes, and by his own fire 
compelled them to swerve aside and abandon 
The admiral signaled others to 
join Nelson, and the Spaniards were kept from 
uniting until four of their vessels had been 
captured, besides several badly injured; but 
Nelson’s ship had borne the brunt of the fight- 
ing, and saved the day. 

She lost in killed and wounded one-third of 
all that fell in the whole British fifteen, and 
herself took two of the prizes. Probably some 
more could have been secured, even from amid 
their comrades; but the admiral, had won the 
victory he thought necessary for England, and 
would not risk turning it into anything that 
might resemble a check. 

The brilliancy of this success was due to 
Nelson’s personal action, and it had very great 
effect also upon the course of the war; for from 
that time the British people knew that they 
had two great naval leaders, Jervis and Nelson, 
and understood that the Spanish navy, although 
formidable in numbers, was not really a foe to 
be taken into serious account. Despite it, as a 
national anthem ran, still might ‘‘ Britannia 
rule the waves. ’’ 

Such results, commonly called moral, are as 
truly determinative as are material successes. 
Naval officers had already measured the incom- 
petency of Spanish seamen; but that the British 
government, a year later, dared send into the 
Mediterranean the fleet under Nelson, which 
won the great Battle of the Nile, was doubtless 
due in large part to this demonstration of his 
ability, and to the certainty that the Spaniards 
need not be reckoned with. 

Like Perry on Lake Erie, and Farragut at 
New Orleans, Nelson’s action continued to 
influence events long after the battle was won. 
To the prompt and happy inspiration which 
led him at St. Vincent to bar the way against 
a vastly superior force is legitimately to be 
traced the downfall of Bonaparte’s expedition 
against Egypt, and the present possession of 
Malta by Great Britain. 

The instances so far cited have shown imme- 
diate personal effect in battle, issuing in subse- 
quent direct modification of historical events. 
It is well next to take a case of a personal 
influence exerted upon the progressive develop- 
ment of naval efficiency and character, trans- 
mitted through two generations, and so operative 
upon great issues after the man’s death. 








Hawke’s New Way of Fighting. 
N the early part of the eighteenth cen- 


| [i tury the navy of Great Britain, as well 


OX as that of France, had accepted a 
benumbing tradition as to the manner in which 
| battles should be managed. ‘This made officers 
comparatively indifferent to more important 
considerations ; for instance, as to whether the 
enemy’s fleet was thoroughly beaten, and, if 
possible, destroyed. 

It came to pass in 1744, in a battle conducted 
on this principle, in which the British were 
opposed to the French and Spaniards in alliance, 
thirty ships being engaged on each side, that a 
certain Captain Hawke pushed his ship out of 
the order which routine prescribed her to keep, 
|and captured one of the Spaniards, 
| ‘This was the only result obtained, but it fixed 
| attention on Hawke, and so gave a decided turn 
| to British naval ideals. It has been said that 
| George II, then King of Great Britain, used to 
speak of him afterward as ‘‘his captain’’ or 
**his admiral.’’ 

Whatever men may think about the proper 
method of conducting an engagement, they 
have no trouble in recognizing that a ship has 
been taken, or that only one has been secured 
out of somany. Hawke thus became a marked 
|}man, rose soon after to be an admiral, and 
| fought battles of his own, in whch he showed 
the same disregard of traditional piactice, if it 
| interfered with overtaking or capturing an 
enemy’s vessels. 

For it must not be imagined, from what I 
| have said, that method and manner are of no 
importance, but simply that they must be sub- 
ordinated and adapted, to the end of beating the 
enemy. 

In 1747, having now a fleet under his orders, 
Hawke met eight French ships of war. It 
was necessary again to disregard conventional 
methods, or the enemy would escape. Hawke 
accordingly charged directly upon them, letting 
his ships overtake as they would, and despite 
all difficulties, he captured six. 

When war began again in 1755, Hawke was 
conspicuously the first man in the British navy. 
With the opportunity now afforded him by the 
confidence of the nation, won by his previous 
actions, it was he who first set the example of 
blockading French ports as no British officer 
had dared do before, a method employed with 
decisive effect by Jervis in later times to balk 
the plans of Napoleon; and when in 17/9 the 
chance again offered of battle with a French 
fleet, he used it on the same principle of getting 
close and fighting hard, despite all dangers. 

With thirty ships now under his command, 
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he acted as he had done with a dozen in 1747, 
and with one in 1744. And the dangers were 
great. It was blowing hard, growing dark, and 
the ships were running straight for a lee shore, 
where they would be wrecked if they touched. 

‘The officer charged with navigating the fleet 
represented these conditions to Hawke. He 
replied, ‘‘You have done your duty in warning 
me; now lay us alongside the French admiral.’’ 

In later days he wrote to one of his successors, 
‘*If you should be so lucky as to get sight of 
the enemy, get as close to them as possible. 
Do not let them shuffle with you by engaging 
at a distance. This will be the means of 
making the action decisive. ’’ 

These words embody the personal influence 
of Hawke, not only upon the navy of his own 





day, but upon that of Nelson. They pointed 
the way to the Nile and Trafalgar, and by un- 
broken tradition; for Nelson, in the height of 
his fame, wrote to his old captain, Locker, that 
his success was due to his teaching: ‘‘Lay a 
Frenchman close and you will beat him.’’ 

But Locker was Hawke’s pupil, as Nelson 
was Locker’s; and thus Hawke’s precept and 
practice, long after his death, led to the greatest 
triumphs of the British navy, affecting through 
it the history of the world. 

The last order of Nelson’s life, given for Traf- 
algar, said, ‘‘The first business of an English 
commander-in-chief is to bring the enemy’s fleet 
to battle on the most advantageous terms to him- 
self. 1 mean that of laying his ships close on 
| board the enemy as expeditiously as possib! 
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“(Dy O tell me who those are 
yonder by the rose- 
eA bushes—that lovely girl 
all in pink, like a tall rose herself, 
and the solemn one in —’’ 

‘Oh, those! That’s Valentine 
Atherton and Joanna Low; Valen- 
tine is the pink one. I thought 
every one knew Val.” 

‘*When you consider I’ve been 
just four days in school — Oh, 
but she is a beauty! Let’s walk 
over that way.’’ 

The four girls strolled across the 
grass; but just at that moment 
‘‘the pink one,’’ with seeming 
perversity, walked off, taking ‘‘the 
solemn one’’ with her. 

‘*Have some lemonade, every- 
bedy ??? Alma Mayhew waved the 
party toward a flower-decked table. 
‘Give us a drink, O Fons Ban- 
dusiae!’’ 

The ‘‘Fons,’’ a pretty girl in a 
gown just the color of the lemon- 
ade, served them all with long, 
slim glasses, remarking to Olivia 
Brayton, ‘‘l know you didn’t 
come for lemonade. Too bad of 
her to leave just that minute.” 

Olivia laughed easily. ‘‘Oh, I 
lost my heart tw her night before 
last in chapel. She had on a pale 
yellow gown and a pale yellow rose 
in her hair. I never saw such a 
picture. ”’ 

‘*Isn’t she the loveliest crea- 
ture!’? This was from Honoria 
Constant. 

‘*To look at,’’ softly and without 
emphasis. 

** Beatrice Jeffreys, what do you 
mean ?”” 

Beatrice was a tall, slim girl, 
with a face that Olivia had de- 
scribed as ‘‘just missing beauty by 
half an inch.’’ Honoria cried, ‘‘You mean 
she’s insincere and politic, and that’s a —’’ 

**Great mistake,’’ struck in Alma. 

Beatrice smiled coolly. ‘‘Pardon me, and 
don’t ruffle your plumes, Nora. I mean noth- 
ing of the sort. Valentine is perfectly genuine 
as far as she goes. But does she go very far? 
She has all her goods—and they’re fine goods, 
I grant—in her shop-window. She’s pure gold, 
but isn’t the metal laid on most awfully thin? 
I think I could put my fingers through it any- 
where. When does she ever say anything in 
class, or out of it, that shows strong conviction, 
or real force of character, or —’’ 

‘‘Why, Beatrice, she doesn’t want to say 
things; she’s reserved.’’ 

**Reserved, Honoria! A girl who showers 
compliments and kisses about! Besides, a girl 
doesn’t have to talk. You feel her herself be- 
hind any words, if there’s much there, really. 
Joanna, who hasn’t a quarter her charm, is 
four times as loyal and deep and worth while.’’ 

‘‘That’s an argument for Valentine,’’ said 
Alma. ‘‘Would a serious, sensible kind of a 
citizen, like Jo, care for a shallow friend?’’ 

**Not if she knew. Has Valentine ever been 
put to the test for any great courage or faith?’’ 

Olivia’s light, easy laugh sounded, faintly 
scornful. ‘‘Are we living in the time of the 
Inquisition, and is Valentine forced ‘to bear 
testimony’ at the stake? I think she looks 
adorable, and I’m going to be her friend.’’ 

**You’ll have Joanna pulling your wig over 
your eyes, then,’’ retorted Beatrice. ‘‘She stands 
no rivals near her queen.’’ 

‘*Val, do stop smirking into the looking-glass ! 
You think too much about your looks.’’ 

“Dol? But they’re such nice looks.”? Val- 
entine turned upon her accuser a face, under 
a cloud of soft, dark hair, lovely in form and 
color, and alight with shining eyes. ‘‘And yours 
would be nice if you’d feel pleasanter.’’ 

Joanna refused to be softened. Her square 
chin set more doggedly. 

**Sit here on this couch and help me discuss 
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‘Hamlet.’ It’s my theme for Monday. Hello, 
Beatrice! I thought you’d gone to town!’’ 

**Too rainy. What a stunner of a hat, Val! 
Who made it?’’ 

‘*T, ‘with these my proper hands.’ 
my whole afternoon on it.’’ 

*‘All the afternoon, and mid-year’s right on 
our port bow! I’ve spent my afternoon selling 
tickets for Mrs. Vale’s lecture on child labor 
next Friday. Won’t you go? It’s fifty cents.’’ 

‘*Is she the one that spoke about sweat-shops 
last year, and told those dreadful, dreadful 
stories ?’’ asked Valentine, hurriedly. 

**Yes. Wasn’t she interesting ?’’ 

Valentine blushed. ‘‘I’1l give you the money, 
Trix, but I—I don’t want to go.’’ 

‘*Why not?’”’ Beatrice’s lids narrowed, her 
voice took on a curious little draw). 

‘*The other lecture made me just miserable. 
1 couldn’t hear about little—children.’’ 

And Valentine disappeared into her bedroom. 

‘‘May 1 borrow your overshoes, Jo?” she 
asked, coming out in raincoat and cap. ‘‘You 
started to tell me something. What was it?’’ 

**ITcan’tremember. Oh, yes. Did you know 
Carroll Muermann had a telegram right after 
lunch that her mother had died suddenly ?” 

“Ves, °° 

‘*Why, you never told me, and she’s one of 
your best friends! She went home on the three- 
fifteen train. Did you go up to see her?’’ 

**No.”? 

**Couldn’t bring yourself to talk to her at 
such a time?’”’ suggested Beatrice, smoothly. 

Joanna flashed her a sharp glance; but Val- 
entine answered simply : 

‘*Yes, that was it.’’ 

She had reached the door, and stood, waiting 
politely for a chance to escape. 

‘*But Honoria Constant told me you sent up 
your dress-suit case for her, and all the money 
she needed to go way out West.’’ 

‘*She had none, and no time to get to a bank.’’ 

“I saw her for quite ten minutes before she 
left. She’s awfully broken down, poor girl! 
She hadn’t any relatives in the whole world 
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but just her father and mother, and they say 
she idolized her m—’’ 

Valentine threw open the door with what 
sounded like a great sigh of relief. 

‘*Merry Christmas! Happy New-year! Con- 
gratulations for the day!’’ she cried blithely 
to the newcomer. 

‘“*How nice! All ready to go jogging with 
Olivia?’’ said that young lady, beaming some- 
what obscurely through a dark blue veil. 
‘*Won’t you all come, too?’ 

‘*No, thank you!’’ said Joanna, frostily. 

‘*Thanks, I’ll keep Joanna company.’’ 

‘*Isn’t she a keen one!”’ Beatrice settled her- 
self among the couch cushions. ‘‘She knows 
what she wants, and gets it.’’ 

‘*What do you mean ?’’ 

‘*T happened to hear her the day of the fresh- 
man garden-party, when she announced that 
she thought Valentine the loveliest thing in 
school, and that she was going to make her her 
friend. She had been in school four days then !’’ 

‘*This is January 3d.’’ 

‘*And they’re dear friends. Precisely.’’ 

Joanna knit her black brows. Valentine was 
not only her dearest, but almost her only friend, 
and she did have jealousy in her make-up. 
Suddenly Beatrice crossed the room and sat 

down on the floor by Joanna. 

‘*Jo, dear,’’ her voice was very 
gentle for her, ‘‘she’s not worth it. 
She’s a beautiful picture, and not 
a bit deeper than the canvas. It’s 
a shame for you to waste your 
splendid friendship on that—and 
she doesn’t even appreciate it.’’ 

‘*We’ve always been the very 
closest, dearest friends !’’ Joanna’s 
voice was choked. 

‘And she throws you over for 
the first stranger that’s attractive.’’ 

“‘Valisadear!’’ Joanna strug- 
gled with the mists in her throat 
to speak out strongly. 

‘“‘She’s sweet, she’s well-bred, 
she’s amusing. She’s not loyal, 
she’s not deep, she’s not strong. 
Look at this afternoon. Everybody 
else is going to hear the child-labor 
lecture—but she—she would be 
made ‘wretched’ !’” 

‘*She’ll give you money, Bea- 
trice.’’ 

‘*Money! That’s her sympathy 
and convictions and interest and 
help! Money! The cheapest gift 
that rich girl could make. Will she 
ever let her good spirits and easy- 
going nature be troubled one hour 
for any one? Her dear friend is 
in great sorrow. Does she go to try 
to comfort her? No. She sends 
her money !’” 

**But Valentine can’t talk, Trix. 
She’s—she’s sort of shut up in 
herself. ’” 

‘*My dear, did you ever hear her 
telling funny stories, and giving out 
compliments, and praising a new 
song or a jolly book? She can’t 
talk on anything serious and vital, 
because she doesn’t have any feel- 

’ ing for such things inside her.’’ 
All that evening, while Joanna 
sat in the library with ‘‘Hamlet’’ propped open 
before her, whirling thoughts heated her brain. 
Was Valentine loyal or not? Had she flung her 
over for this new, gay friend? She, Joanna, was 
shy and stodgy, and Olivia was light-tripping, 
touch and go; like Valentine. Was Valentine 
just a shallow, surface little creature? She 
skipped away from all hard subjects. She 
always said her prophet was Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, with his ‘‘Why can’t you let it alone?’’ 
**O dear, if I knew!’’ sighed Joanna. 


‘*How do you feel, Joanna Elizabeth? Kind 
o’ wabbly-kneed?’’ Honoria herself had a 
pinched and blue look. 

**Don’t tease Joanna. Every one knows 
she’s been sick all this month, and of course 
can’t do well in her Latin or anything else.’’ 
Beatrice came behind Joanna and slipped her 
arm round her. 

Joanna, proud as Lucifer, trembled with 
mortification that any one should have to apolo- 
gize for her. And she knew it was not all 
illness, either,—although she had been in the 
infirmary with the grippe nearly all January,— 
that made her gerunds and subjunctives, datives 
and ablatives dance in her head. No, she had 
worried over Valentine and Olivia all the fall, 
till her mind was torn into such scraps there 
was not enough left whole to cover even one 
Latin rule. And this year the records were to 
be published outside the office, where she who 
ran could read. 

Valentine flitted past, and gave her what the 
girls called her ‘‘all’s right with the world’’ 
smile. 

“She doesn’t care. She’s safe, no matter 
about me,’’ thought Joanna, bitterly. 

That night, as she came out from chapel, she 
met the Latin professor, a benevolent old man, 
on his way down the corridor. ‘‘Maybe he’s 
corrected down as faras L. T’llask him. O 
Professor Weaver—I beg your pardon—good 
evening! Have you read my paper?’’ 

The mild professor looked uncomfortable. 

‘*T have read yours, Miss Joanna. I am truly 








sorry. ‘There seems a good deal of confusion 
in your mind. You have not passed.’ 

*‘Friulein Hinkle, may I come in?’’ 

The round little German friiulein beamed 
upon Joanna. Her heart had always gone out 
to her as a hard worker of the thorough Teuton 
type. 

**Indeed, yes, come in! You look better 
from your illness,’’ in her foreign voice, ‘‘but 
your German—he, it has suffered. Your paper 
now ea 

Joanna clasped her hands. 
tragically. 

‘Oh, no! 
much already now. 
poorly.’’ 

As soon as possible Joanna escaped from the 
amiable friulein. 

‘*Failed Latin; passed German; can manage 
French, history, English. Oh, if only I can 
pass my algebra, even just pass, I sha’n’t mind 
—much. The girls all know I’ve been ill. 
But I can’t pass it! I know I can’t pass it! 
I wonder if ’twill do any good to call on Miss 
Ess and get some help? She’s always kind, a 
great deal more so than Professor Thayer.’’ 

In the forlorn hope of eleventh-hour help, 
Joanna wandered down to the mathematics 
assistant’s room. The dread of failure hung 
over her like a black cloud, for her name 
had always stood high in the school for scholar- 
ship. 

‘Are you going to my room, Joanna?’ It 
was the lively little assistant herself. ‘‘Go right 
in. I have to run down to the office, but I’ll 
be back in five minutes. Why, how did you 
hurt your hand?” 

Joanna stared gloomily at the bandage swa- 
thing her right hand. : 

“*T fell on the ice going to the examination 
this morning and cut it on the sharp edge of a 
stone. It bleeds a little once in a while; that’s 
why the bandage looks so messy. But it’s all 
over hurting hours ago.’’ 

‘*Be careful you don’t get cold in it.’? Miss 
Ess ran off like a girl, as, indeed, she still 
was. 

Joanna sat down in a big chair by Miss Ess’s 
writing-table. ‘‘Wish I could pick her brains !’’ 
she sighed. ‘‘Wish I was a mind-reader and 
could read out of her head what questions are 
coming, then I’d study them up!’’ 

Fate would have it so. On Miss Ess’s table 
lay the printed examination-papers—‘‘ Algebra 
Examination, February 2,1907!’’ Joanna stared 
at them like one hypnotized, then, still in a 
trance, took up the top one and read it. She 
had no sensation of fierce temptation and pitiable 
yielding. She had no emotion of any kind. 
She read the paper as she would have the 
newspaper, slowly, thoughtfully, carefully. 
When the last word had set itself in deep 
black letters in her brain, she woke with a great 
start. 

‘*l’ve read the exam papers! I’ve read the 
exam papers !’? and the whole room whirled in 
fire to her. Yet she laid the paper exactly on 
the pile as she had found it, and sat down far 
off by the door. Hours seemed to pass before 
Miss Ess came in. Her eyes fell on the exam- 
ination papers out in full view. She jumped 
a little, then said: 

‘‘Joanna, I’m so sorry I’ve kept you waiting, 
and now I can’t stay, either. There’s work at 
the office I must do right away. Perhaps if 
you came the first thing in the morning, before 
the examination begins, I could help you.’’ 

Through the endless night Joanna slept and 
woke and dreamed and woke again, and her 
dreams and her thoughts were always monoto- 
nously the same: ‘‘1 must tell Miss Ess I read 
the paper!’ Yet she was as one chained to the 
bed all night, and in the morning chained to 
her room, chained to the corridor, chained 
to the examination-room. ‘‘I must tell Miss 
Ess I read the paper!’’ she cried feverishly 
to herself. ‘‘I must be crazy! Why don’t I 
speak! Why can’t I speak!’’ 

She answered all the questions, with no more 
knowledge of them than she had possessed 
before she read the papers, for she had never 
given them evena thought. ‘‘Well, I’ve failed, 
and I’m glad,’’ she whispered to herself. It 
seemed somehow to atone a little. 

That afternoon she went for a long walk by 
herself. She was terribly tired. She seemed 
hardly to think at all. As she passed one of 
the girls’ rooms on her way back, she heard 
Alma Mayhew say with decision, ‘‘I don’t 
believe a word of it!’? A door banged, and 
Joanna lost the name. ‘‘—’s too honest!’’ 

‘*But, Alma, she says —’’ The door was 
closed. 

On the stairs two girls were whispering, their 
heads close together. She thought they started 
and stopped when she came close. Had Miss 
Ess told? But how could she have suspected 
that? No, it was impossible; it was her imagi- 
nation. 

She sat in one of the aleoves of the library 
after chapel, trying to study. The library was 
nearly deserted, her alcove was dim. Presently 
high whispers from the next aleove reached her. 

**Do you believe Joanna Low would stoop to 
such meanness ?’’ shrilled one voice. 

**No, I don’t!” 

‘But Miss Ess knows it. She’s certain 
sure,’’ 

**She’s made a mistake, that’s all. 


“*T have failed !’’ 
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Jo as I would the church door. Joanna 
knew this for Honoria, and blessed her. 

**If she did do it, she ought to be expelled !’’ 
Joanna could not tell this voice. 

‘*T can’t believe it. She always seemed the 
soul of honor.’? There. was no mistaking 
Beatrice’s soft drawl, even ina whisper. ‘‘ But 
Miss Ess is sure. I’m not going to cast her off 
till I know. I’ll just leave her alone.’’ 

‘Oh, you friend!’’ thought Joanna, with 
concentrated bitterness. ‘‘If Valentine were 
only here!’’ Then drearily, ‘‘Maybe she’s only 
a fair-weather friend, too; I don’t know!” 

Valentine had been in the infirmary, voiceless 
with a cold and worn-out by pre-examination 
labors. She appeared to take the examinations 
and immediately went back. 

The week was ended. Joanna felt as old 
and weary and broken as if years of suffering 
had gone over her. The girls knew—or sus- 
pected. They drew their skirts round them, 
and passed by on the other side. 

Saturday morning Joanna saw Doctor Thor- 
sen returning from a week’s trip. 

“TI wonder when he’ll know about me,’’ she 
thought. 

In just an hour the office messenger appeared. 

Ordinarily Joanna feared the stern principal ; 
now she felt quite indifferent. ‘‘He can’t say 
anything that will make me feel worse. He’ll 
expel me, but that can’t hurt as much as to 
think, think all by myself about it.’’ 

** Joanna,’’ said Doctor Thorsen at once, 
‘“‘have you cheated in the algebra examina- 
tion ?’’ 

Joanna regarded him with her miserable eyes, 
steadily. 

**Will you believe me, sir, if I deny it?’’ 

~**Tf you can prove it.’’ 

‘Can you prove I did it?’’ 
way to talk to Doctor Thorsen. 

‘“‘T am not sure. I think so. 
to say in denial ?’’ 

Joanna’s look never wavered. What did it 
matter what he, what any one, said now, in 
the great misery and shame of it? 

‘*T did it. But how did you find out, sir?’’ 

‘*You acknowledge it?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. I’m not a liar, though I am a 
thief. Did Miss Ess know ?’’ 

‘‘She found on the under side of the first 
paper, and blotted off on to the upper side of 
the second, a spot of blood. She had just been 
through each one of the papers, and there was 
no such stain then. Your right hand had a 
bandage with blood on it.’’ 

Silence fell between them. 

‘*You made no use of your knowledge of the 
questions to prepare the answers ?’’ 

‘No, sir. I did not even think about them.’’ 

‘*Professor Thayer says evidently not, as 
your paper is extremely poor. Have you ever 
cheated before ?’’ 

‘*Never, sir.’’ 

**And you will never again ?’’ 

Joanna’s dulled, white face worked, her heavy 
eyes blazed lightning. 

“*Never !’’ in a kind of ery. 

Doctor Thorsen considered her quietly. He 
knew human nature, and he saw this girl had 
been in a fiery furnace. 

‘*Joanna,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘I am not going 
to say anything to you nor do anything to you. 
1 think there is no need. You will have to 
take a reéxamination in June. You are to tell 
no one, do you understand? I regret that a 
rumor should have got about. I will stop it as 
much as possible. The fact that you are not 
punished in any way will stop it effectively, I 
trust.”? He held out his hand. ‘‘You have 
done a dishonorable act, but it was under great 
temptation. You did not make profit out of it. 
You have an excellent record, most important 
of all. You are sufficiently repentant. Do not 
let this fault depress you in any morbid way.’’ 

‘*Well, Joey, indoors this grand afternoon? 
Come out ’long o’ sister!’’ How pretty and 
happy and gay Valentine looked, bursting in 
on Joanna that afternoon. 

**Haven’t you a cold?’’ 

“*Left it at the infirmary. Aunty Tucker said 
I might take a walk if it were a brisk one.’’ 

Valentine was just her charming self, no 
more tender, no less gracious than always. 
“She doesn’t know,’’ thought Joanna. ‘‘She 
must, too. I’ve seen crowds of girls talking to 
her. Some one would tell her. She’s standing 
by me. O Valentine, you dear!’’ 

That night, after chapel, Valentine stirred 
up the pillows alluringly on the couch. 

“*Lie down, Jo, and let me read this new 
magazine to you. We haven’t done that in 
weeks, ’’ 

Not a word of the story did Joanna hear. 
“Stop!” she cried, and stood up. ‘‘Do you 
know what’s said about me in school ?’’ 

“Oh, something’s always being said about 
somebody here !’? 

“*Do you believe it?’’ ? 

“‘If I spent my time believing all the rumors 
I hear, ’d —”’ 

“Valentine Atherton, I read the algebra 
papers the night before the exam !’’ 

The words came hard and fierce. 
stood rigid, like a soldier at attention. Valen- 
tine rose to face her. Their eyes were on a 
level. ‘‘I knew you did it, Joanna.’’ 

“*You knew it! How?’’ 

**T heard it day before yesterday, but of course 
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I wouldn’t believe it. This morning I was in 
the inside office, waiting for the secretary. 
Doctor Thorsen knew I was there, but I sup- 
pose he forgot—what I hadn’t noticed—the 
transom was open. I didn’t realize it. I was 
so surprised till too late, then I thought l’d 
better just keep quiet.’’ 

Joanna stared amazed. 

‘*You stood by me—like that! Valentine, 
what made you do it, when I was guilty ?’’ 

They looked straight at each other. And 
Joanna saw, as it were, the face of her friend 





| transformed, and the loyal, loving, shy soul 
| within show forth, pure and beautiful. The 
| girl who could not talk, who could only act, 
who could not love her friends in words, only 
in deeds ! 

‘*Valentine,’’ she cried again, although she 
knew she could get no answer, ‘‘why did you 
do it?’’ 

Valentine clasped her arms about her with a 
hold that hurt. All she said was, ‘‘Why, Jo, 
you’re— you’re— Oh, you dear little old 
Joanna !’’ 
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T Morrison’s 
A Trained Ani- 
mals Show I 
had a seat in the top row. The benches below 
were well filled in a three-quarter circle which 
faced the cage. This structure was of iron rods, 
in detachable sections, oblong, and some twenty 
by forty feet in its greater dimensions, and per- 
haps twelve feet in height. 
When Mons. Raoul Du Charme went into the 
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| many dropped to the 
| ground through the 
| Spaces beneath their 
| Seats. However, the fierce thunder-gust subsided 
| as quickly as it had attacked. But few persons 
had succeeded in passing the guards when the 
storm settled to a steady roar of rain, accom- 
panied by copious waterfalls off the vast spread 
of tenting. 

Nevertheless, mischief had been done in those 











ready to keep pace with him, was about to 
advance on the threatening tiger, when that 
ugly beast took the initiative. He leaped to 
his feet, flung himself against the nearer bars, 
and gave vent to a roar that drowned all 
| other voices in the cage. Then he began fling- 
ing himself to and fro along the bars. At 
each forward movement he approached a little 
nearer to the figure which had for weeks 
| wrought upon his smothered rage by its dom- 
| ination. 

At last the tiger felt that the upright walker 
of the mysterious fang was less to be feared 
than he had seemed. 

In a calm, even voice Du Charme said to bis 
attendants, ‘‘Don’t stick him, men, until you 
have to.’’ His cool tone gave us momentary 
assurance, 

There was now less commotion among the 
other beasts. The monkeys and parrots had 
begun to amuse themselves after their ridiculous 
fashions. Bears, dogs and hyenas were lolling 
and dodging about, out of the reach of the 
raging tiger: and the lions, thrust back from 
| the entrance, were shuffling against the bars 
| near by, still grunting their discontent. 

On the part of the troupe there seemed a 
| disposition to ignore both trainer and tiger, 
although the threatening aspect of the beast 

must have been clear to the instinct of every 





cage, through an iron-grated alley, followed by | few seconds. The roar of wind and volleys of | one of them. 


bears, lions, tigers, leopards, great Dane dogs, 


| thunder, the crackle of canvas and the shrieks | 


Du Charme had not retreated an inch. He 


and a varied assortment of other animals, which | and agitation of the human crowd, had aroused | stood very near to the center of the cage, his 
proceeded, at the crack of his whip, to dispose ‘fear and excitement in the cage, and Du/|eye upon the raging brute, his whip carelessly 
themselves demurely upon various seats, boxes | Charme had quite lost control of his troupe. His | dangling. His lips were moving, and we 
and barrels ranged about the outer rim of the | lions had piled themselves against the entrance | knew, although we could not hear, that he 


cage, the sight was sufficiently thrilling. 


| gate, where they were climbing upon each 


| was talking in low and soothing tones, trying 


In the face of such an array we were pre- | other, eager to get out and fly to the refuge of | to calm the ruffled temper of the tiger. 


pared for exciting scenes, and we had them. 

Du Charme lost no time in beginning his 
exhibition. 
reared in a cage, and as docile as collie dogs— 
submit to strange evolutions, at one time forming 
a pyramid, and at another, one by one, submit- 
ting to be trundled about the cage in a hand- 
cart pushed by a brown bear. And during 
this performance a bald-faced ‘‘Malay’’ bear, 
the clown of the show, sat upon his perch, 
grimacing and grinning in a 
manner which set the audience 
into roars of laughter. 

The four leopards formed 
a quadrille, choosing as their 
partners an ape, two Dane 
dogs and the clown bear; and 
their evolutions, as the trainer 
waved his wand to the music 
of an orchestra, were highly 
humorous. 

But the Malay bear gave the 
most sensational performance 
of all. Du Charme’s attend- 
ants shoved in through the 
entry gate what appeared to y, 
be an inclined trough on 
wheels. The trainer made this 
stationary in the center of the 
cage. ‘Then, at his gesture of 
command, the Malay bear got 
down from his perch, lifted 
out of its setting the wooden 
sphere which had served him 
for a seat, and rolled it to the 
foot of the trick machine. 

Du Charme lifted the ball 
to its proper position in the 
groove. The bear mounted 
several cushioned steps to a 
level with the top of the ball, set one foot after 
another upon the sphere, and then, with delib- 
erate ease, trundled the globe some dozen or 
fifteen feet to the top of the incline. 

At the summit he paused, lolling and grinning, 
while stormed at with shouts and hand-clap- 
pings. Then, still rolling the sphere beneath 
his feet, he descended with the same ease, going 
backward to the bottom of the groove. 

This act ‘‘brought down the house,’’ appar- 
ently to the delight of the bear, who capered 
away to his station. With a single exception, 
the animals and birds of the cage seemed abso- 
lutely under the control of the trainer. This 
exception was a surly Bengal tiger, which lay 
upon a bench at the extremity opposite the gate 
of entrance, and which had taken its position 
with remonstrant growls, baring wicked fangs 
as the whip cracked. This animal spat and 
snarled sulkily during the performances of its 
fellows. 

The trainer attempted no tricks with his 
tiger, although he appeared to have no fear of 
the ugly beast. ‘Doubtless there would have 
been no trouble with the animal, ill-tempered 
though it was, but at about the time the bald- 
faced bear had finished its globe-rolling, there 
came up one of those summer storms which 
pounce upon us so violently on the Western 
prairies. 

Torrents of rain were preceded by a gusty 
wind, which flapped at the roof of the great 
tent, swelling and cracking the canvas in an 
alarming fashion, while the rain pounded upon 
it, sifting through in a mist which dimmed the 
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For a moment it seemed that the whole great 
dome of canvas must collapse. Women and 
children screamed and scrambled to get outside, 
fearing the terror without less than the terror 
within. From the lower benches they ran 
toward the entrances, and on the upper tiers 


| their own cages. 
| Their booming roars, Oomph! oomph! 
| creased the fright or the anger of other beasts. 
| The cage was, in fact, a tangle of leaping and 
| shuffling creatures. Bears, dogs, leopards, 
| hyenas, were scuffling about, each hunting for 
| a way of escape. 

Du Charme stood among them with upraised 
whip, giving sharp and stern commands, which 
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For a moment it seemed that his fearless 
attitude and calm voice might subdue the beast, 


We saw his young lions—born and | oomph! sounded the note of terror, and in-| which several times halted, leaning against the 
y } 


| bars and snarling less ferociously. 

| Then the brute broke into fresh rage, and 
| swung forth and back at a gallop, approachinz 
| at each time appreciably nearer the trainer. 

At this moment a young man, sitting two or 
three tiers of seats below me, slipped to the 
|ground and approached the cage. He wore 
the wide-brimmed white hat 
and the dress of the cattle- 








BUT THE BIG BEAST STRUCK IT ON THE SWING. 


| were as little heeded as the cries of frightened | 


children on the benches. ‘The parrots and birds 
of paradise clung to the upper rods of the cage, 
and added their shrill cackle to the confusion. 

Those of us who sat on the upper tiers of 
seats noted that in that whirl of beasts about 
the cage there was one spot that each animal 
avoided. The big tiger had slipped off his 
bench, and crouching at the end of the cage 
opposite the entrance, snarled his anger at the 
worried troupe. His threats very quickly became 
so vicious that no animal would approach nearer 
than the center of the cage. 

With the tiger’s attitude now to contend 
with, the trainer would have found it impos- 
sible to whip his more timid animals back into 
place. He realized’ this, and stepping out of 
the midst of his scared and bustling troupe, pre- 
pared to deal with the king of the jungle, a 
beast which had not been reared in a cage. 

His sharp call of ‘‘Sib! sib! sib!’’ in accents 
of command and warning could be heard above 
all other noises. Attendants came running. 


each was armed with a long steel rod, sharp- 
ened to a needle-point at one end. 

Another man came down the barred alley, 
and began prodding the lions away from its 
gate. Meanwhile, a voice calling through a 
megaphone was raised in steady tones, com- 
manding the audience, ‘‘Sit still—keep quiet— 
don’t excite the beasts—no danger—not the 
least—to you!’’ 

This authoritative voice, and an intense thrill 
of interest in the onlookers, served to produce 
| an instant quiet on the benches. 
| All eyes were riveted upon Du Charme and 





|his rampant tiger, and the only sounds to be | 


| heard were the rattling snarl, the crash of the 

|rain, and the grumbling Oomph! oomph! 
oomph ! of the frightened young lions. 

| The trainer, his attendants with the prods 


One appeared on each side of the cage, and | 





% range. At the end of the cage 
he stood, with hands in his 
pockets, peering through the 

bars. 

The attendants were now 
too intent upon preventing an 
impending tragedy to note the 
movements of outsiders. 

It was at this moment, when 
women were pallid and men 
were gripping their seats, that 
we heard the trainer speak. 

‘“‘Open the safety gate, 
Jim,’’ he said; and a man 
who stood near the cowboy 
leaped—as the tiger passed— 
upon an outer rim of the floor, 
which projected some three or 
four feet above the ground, 
and swiftly slid a bolt. 

‘Now stick him, Ray- 
mond!’ Du Charme said, his 
voice ringing up to us cool and 
careless, And we saw his 
attendant respond with a 
mighty thrust of his steel prod 
into the tiger’s flank. 

In a fury, the beast whirled 
and parried the jabbing point. The slender 
man in tights measured the distance with an 
eye, darted at the gate which ‘‘.Jim’’ had opened, 
and made a flying leap. Although the aperture 
was no more than three feet by four, Du Charme 
went through it like a projectile. 
| His plan of escape was admirable, and its 
success would doubtless have been complete had 
his attendant been armed with a stouter prod. 
| As it was, the beast, in his fierce whirl, caught 
| the slender weapon in his jaws; and his weight 
and strength bent it half-double across a cage 
| rod. 
| Out of the tail of his eye in the same instant 

he caught the flash of Du Charme’s retreat, 

and his rush after the trainer was scarcely 
| delayed by the attendant’s attack. 

The man called Jim was well-nigh instan- 
| taneous in his attempt to close the gate, but the 
| big beast struck it on the swing, and bowled 
him, heels over head, yards away. 

The tiger, his body twisting from the impact, 
whirled into the arena. What tragedy might 
have followed the beast’s frantic rush into the 
crowd no one can guess. 

The youth of the broad-brimmed hat came 
into the action with a lightning right-hand 
‘“‘draw.’’ There were the gleam of a blue-steel 
barrel, white films of smoke, and the crack! 
crack! crack! of an automatic pistol. 

Beyond doubt, the tiger was mortally hit 
before his feet struck the ground; and seven or 
eight shots within two seconds crumpled the 
brute like the hail from a rapid-fire gun. 

Du Charme, standing in a sulphurous haze 
of smoke, saluted the dumb audience with a 
wave of the hand. 

‘*The tiger is dead,’’ he announced in a high, 
calm voice. ‘‘Our friend of the machine gun 
is ridiculously accurate !”’ 

And then the shouts of applause beneath the 

roof utterly drowned the pounding of the rain. 












































parts of New Mexico each 
full-grown wolf kills a 
yearling steer or a calf 
every three days. If the 
wolves can be extermi- 
nated, hundreds of thou- 
sands, if not millions, of 
dollars’ worth of cattle 
will be saved every year. 
The eleven hunters to be 
employed will be sent to 
the Sawtooth forests in 
Idaho, the Wind River 
division of the Yellow- 
stone forests in Wyoming, 





THE BRITISH MILITARY AIR- SHIP. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

A the convention of the Episcopal Church it 

was proposed to add to the prayer-book a 
petition for a person going on a journey by 
land, like that for a person going to sea. No 
more solemn commentary could be made upon 
the condition of American railway travel. 

he Peabody fund, given more than forty 

years ago by George Peabody for the edu- 
cation of the whites and blacks in the South, 


is now to be distributed among the institutions | 
The | 


which have been receiving the income. 
trustees decided recently that the time has come- 
when their work can properly be laid down. 
N° York has demonstrated in a curious new 
way its right to be regarded as the city in 
which the strain of life is most severe and the 
tension highest. Central Park, which is only 
fifty years old, is pronounced to be in its dotage 
—prematurely worn out. It is estimated that 
three million dollars will be necessary to restore 
its lost youth. ta 
hinese women of aristocratic families pre- 
sided at the tables where refreshments were 
served at the reception given by the Chinese 
residents in Shanghai to Secretary Taft on his 
recent arrival in that city. This is the first 
time that women have taken such a part in a 
social function in China. The spirit of progress 
is evidently working in the Orient. 
Pye from fourteen states was on exhibition 
at the great annual corn festival in Chicago 
last month, ‘‘aye, the corn; the royal corn,’’ 
as Richard Oglesby described it at a famous 
dinner some years ago, ‘‘within whose yellow 
heart there is health and strength for all the 
nations.’’ When one recalls that the annual 
corn-crop is worth about a billion dollars, one 
cah appreciate the significance of this festival. 
none in Pennsylvania has been sued 
because he punished a twin for a misdeed of 
the other twin, or, rather, he punished both for 
the misdeed of one of them. Or—it was like this: 
one was bad, and the class teacher whipped 
the other. Then she thought she had made 
a mistake, and started to whip the one, but he 
changed seats with the other, so that the other 
was whipped twice. The principal, to make 
sure, whipped both. ‘Then the parent brought 


suit. 
 preweng was practically suspended in all 
lower New York not long ago while the 
people watched a man six hundred and seventy- 
two feet above the ground put a gold ball on 
top of the flagstaff on the new Singer build- 
ing—the tallest building yet erected. The 
streets were jammed so thickly with people 
that the cars had to stop running. It was as if 
the business heart stood still for a moment out 
of terror for what might happen should the 
rope break, 


n the commercial treaty recently made between 
Canada and France, the Dominion for the 
first time negotiated directly with a foreign 
power through its own. officials without the 
intervention of British diplomats. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the Canadian prime minister, went 
himself to Paris and arranged the terms of 
the treaty. Although of course the treaty is 
actually concluded by the British government, 
yet the fact that the home government practi- 
cally allowed the colonial authority to make the 
arrangement independently marks an important 
advance in the power of the Canadian gov- 
ernment. _ 
To late Mr. Barnum had an elephant plowing 
on a Connecticut field, in view of passing 
railroad-trains. ‘To a farmer who asked if the 
elephant was a profitable beast of labor for this 
country, the showman replied that it was not 
unless one had a circus to advertise. Contractors 
in a New York town, engaged in extensive 
building, have imported two work elephants to 
pull dirt cars. It may be, however, that the 
contractors have caught Barnum’s spirit, and 
have sent the story to the newspapers for 
purposes of advertisement. 
leven hunters are to be sent this winter after 
the wolves and other predatory animals that 
infest the stock-raising country. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began in October an inquiry 
into the hunting ability of various applicants 
for the positions, for it wishes to employ only 
skilful men. It is estimated that in certain 


the Highwood mountain 
forests in Montana, the 
| northern division of the Grand Cafion forest in 
| Arizona, the Park Range forest in Colorado, 
| the Dixie forest, Utah, the Trinity forest, Cal- 
| ifornia, the Imuaha forest, Oregon, and the 
| Montezuma forest in Colorado. Other hunters 


| will go to western Texas and New Mexico. 
& © 
| NOT ‘‘IN THE GRASS.’’ 


You must know 
Man’s deadliest foe 
Is the venomous snake in the glass. 
J. G. Saxe. 
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COEDUCATION. 


ollowing the lead of one of the great Western 
F universities, and of another college in the 
East, the president of one of the best- 
known New England institutions of learning, 
in his recent annual report, expressed his dis- 
approval of the form of coeducation to which 
the college has long been committed. He wishes 
the institution to continue to educate both sexes, 
but separation of them in classroom and curric- 
ulum is recommended. 

The report comments upon a tendeney which 
has been noted by other educators as manifested 
in other institutions, namely, the tendency of 
the girls at coeducational colleges to inerease in 
numbers, and of the boys at the same colleges 
to decrease ; so that the ultimate destiny of such 
institutions seems to be a college exclusively 
for girls. 

It is rather peculiar that with a single con- 
spicuous exception which has been mentioned, 
most of the colleges which have begun to ques- 
tion the wisdom of coeducation are in the East. 
Throughout the West, where nearly all the 
universities are state institutions, coeducation 
not only exists, but is taken as a matter of 
course; and the young men and young women 
appear to get on well together. 

Much of the opposition to the admission of 
women comes from the young men students, 
who maintain that the college courses are being 
feminized; but there are those who shrewdly 
suspect that athletics has something to do with 
the matter. A college which has six hundred 
students, of whom one-half are young women, 
has less material from which to choose an 
eleven, a nine, or a crew, than a college of equal 
size made up wholly of men; and the roar of 
“*rooters’’ is more effective when it is bass and 
barytone than when it is soprano. 

The problem is a difficult one, for the num- 
ber of girls who want a college education is 
constantly growing; and the place where they 
shall seek it must always be determined, for 
many of them, by the considerations of cost and 
convenience. 
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PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 


he opening of the winter term of the medi- 

cal school connected with one of the 

London hospitals was marked by some 
addresses which have attracted considerable 
| attention because of the piquant way in which 
some old truths were presented. 

The subject was the growth of preventive 
medicine; the increasing inclination of physi- 
cians to devote themselves to stamping out dis- 
ease in a community rather than to curing it in 
an individual. A little thought will, of course, 
show that this is true. The germ theory of 
disease, with its corollary, the use of antitoxins ; 
the connection of mosquitoes with malaria and 
yellow fever, the association of rats and fleas 
with the bubonic plague, and of goats with 
Malta fever; the dangers of polluted water and 
impure milk ; the spread of consumption through 
the dried sputum of sufferers from the disease 
—all these things are a part of preventive medi- 
cine, the purpose of which is to keep people 
well rather than to make them well. 

One of the speakers, with a little unconscious 
pharisaism, declared that medicine is the only 
self-limiting profession, the only one the ultimate 
object of which is to produce conditions which 
will make itself no longer necessary. 

This sounds well at first hearing, but, after 
all, is not the same thing true of the ministry, 
teaching, and in a large degree also of the 
law? The Chinese have worked along the 
same line for thousands of years. They pay 
their physicians a salary only so long as the 
physicians keep them well. When they fall 
sick they pay the doctor nothing. 

Physicians who fear that even the advance 
of preventive medicine is going to eliminate the 
profession may need to be reminded of the army 
officer who was leading his little command to a 
place the distance of which he did not know. 
The first man he asked said it was four miles. 








After marching an hour he put the same ques- 
tion to another man. ‘‘ About four miles,’’ was 
his answer. At the end of another hour he 
inquired of a third man. ‘‘Keeprighton. It’s 
about four miles ahead,’’ he said. ‘The captain 
turned to his command. ‘‘Well, boys,’’ he 
remarked, ‘‘we seem to be holding our own.”’ 
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COMMON SERVICE. 


The very flowers that bend and meet, 
In sweetening others, grow more sweet. 
O. W. Holmes. 


* 


THE BEST PHILOSOPHER. 


- hildren and fools,’’ we say, ‘‘tell the 

( truth.’ But while the fool speaks 

the truth through accident or ignorance, 

the child often speaks it by virtue, of his in- 

stinctive reading of character. The five-year- 

old boy may be a better practical psychologist 
than his mother. 

A feminine caller regaled Jack’s mother with 
the village gossip, and interspersed it with 
rather acid comments on the minister, the 
teacher, the church soprano and the family 
cook. One and all were found wanting in her 
judgment. As she talked, Jack listened. At 
last she noticed him, standing before her, his 
eyes fastened upon her gloomy face. 

**Jack,’’ said she, ‘‘I don’t like little boys 
who stare !”’ 

He gravely continued to look at her, and 
replied, after due consideration : 

**You don’t seem to like much of anything !’’ 

So the child’s instinct pricked the bubble of 
the woman’s critical ill nature. 

‘*Why don’t you go to play at Willie Morgan’s 
house?’’ asked a friend of the smal] Donald. 

‘*Well,’”’? he said, meditatively, ‘‘my mama 
likes noise; but Willie’s mama only pretends 
to like it when he has company—and sometimes 
she forgets she’s pretending.’’ 

It is evidently not worth while to ‘‘pretend’’ 
with this penetrating child. 

Two small brothers were invited — happy 
pair!—to take tea with a large-hearted and 
lonely spinster. On their return they were 
questioned. 

‘*Were you good boys, Russell ?’’ 

‘*Yes, mother, we were.’’ 

‘*Were you polite?’’ 

‘*Yes, we were, sure! We hugged her a 
good deal and kissed her a good deal, and ate 
up all her supper !’’ 

What could be more gracious politeness than 
this? And where should we look for more 
wholesome truth-telling or keener human knowl- 
edge than may be found in him whom Words- 
worth wisely called ‘‘Thou Best Philosopher, 
Thou little Child’’ ? 
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AIR-SHIPS AND WAR. 


ighty years ago Tennyson wrote of ‘‘the 
E nations’ airy navies grappling in the cen- 

tral blue,’? and even the poet, in a 
prophecy of aerial battle-ships, placed the time 
of their building in ‘‘the future, far as human 
eye could see.’’ 

No such battle-ships have yet been con- 
structed, but the art of building directable 
balloons has made such progress that they do 
not seem so fantastically impossible as a few 
years ago. Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Campbell 
of the British navy remarked in the spring of 
1906 that air fleets might eventually displace 
water fleets, and Alexander Graham Bell said 
in the spring of this year that ‘‘only very few 
know how near America is right now to. . . the 
construction of a practical aerial battle-ship.’’ 

Count Zeppelin, a German aeronaut, success- 
fully sailed about the Lake of Constance in 
September, and remained in the air four hours. 
His balloon has been bought by the German 
government. Early in October the British war 
department made a public test of a new steerable 
balloon, keeping it afloat and under control for 
two hours. On October 2ist there was an inter- 
national balloon race, starting from St. Louis. 

The controllability of balloons, properly 
equipped with motors, is now so evident that 
war experts are suggesting new methods in 
warfare. It will be no longer possible to sur- 
prise an enemy by forced marches. The 
balloonist, reconnoitering in the sky, can keep 
his general informed of the whereabouts of an 
attacking force on sea or on Jand. A French 
balloonist, a few weeks ago, discovered a Moorish 
army encamped in the hills several miles from 
Casablanca, and enabled the Europeans to sur- 
prise and rout the semicivilized tribesmen so 
completely as to lead them to sue for peace. 
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PEACE IN AUSTRIA - HUNGARY. 


ince Norway separated from Sweden and 

set up for itself, Austria-Hungary is the 

only dual monarchy in the world. The 
two countries are independent. Their foreign 
and military affairs are in common, which is 
a necessary consequence of their being under 
the same sovereign, for in all countries diplomacy 
and war are functions of the sovereign. 

Austria and Hungary also have the same 
commercial and financial system. When the 
relations of the two countries were fixed, in 
1867, it was agreed that there should be free 
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trade between them, and that the duty on 
imports should be the same for both. The 
agreement was to last for ten years, and be 
renewable for terms of ten years. In 1897 the 
two nations could not agree on this point. But 
since then the former condition has existed 
without an agreement. 

In the meantime there have been great irritation 
and friction between the two countries on many 
important questions. One by one the most of 
these issues have been settled by compromise 
and concession. 

But the matter of the customs union remained 
undecided. Each nation has insisted on its 
right to make independent tariff treaties, the 
agricultural Hungarians favoring a different 
type of tariff from that demanded by the manu- 
facturing Austrians. When an attempt was 
made last month to settle the long disagreement, 
the efforts of the emperor-king and of his heir 
induced the negotiators to make so many con- 
eessions that there was no longer any reason 
for holding out. 

There will now be peace between Austria and 
Hungary for ten years, a period long enough, 
doubtless, to cover the succession of a new 
emperor-king to the common throne, and to 
prevent the upheaval which has been anticipated 
in case of the death of the present sovereign. 


* ¢ 


BASEBALL. 


o many thousands are sitting on the chilly 
grand stands, watching football games, that 
a visitor from a far country might think 
that football is our dearest sport. But many 
thousands of Americans know that the season 
for our greatest game has closed for the year. 

During the past summer baseball has gained 
renewed credit. ‘The two great professional 
leagues played clean baseball, and just as they 
were closing an interesting series, one of the 
most distinguished of American schoolmasters 
made a vigorous defense of the game. 

That baseball needed defense of course shows 
that it is not above reproach. Professional 
baseball has to answer for rowdyism on the field 
and in the spectators’ seats, for Sunday games, 
and for the creation of an amazing dialect, of 
which the slang metaphors have invaded Amer- 
ican speech. Perhaps also employers charge 
it with mendacious excuses for absence from 
afternoon labors. Baseball as engaged in by 
schools and colleges must bear its share of blame 
for the offenses against sanity and good breeding, 
from which intercollegiate sports suffer. 

But the game is essentially wholesome. Its 
open nature plainly tests the skill of the player, 
and reveals rather than hides breaches of rule. 
No baseball manager can fool the ‘‘bleachers.’’ 
The professional game can still be watched with 
pleasure by decent persons who enjoy athletic 
dexterity. Although as an amateur sport it 
shares certain disgraces which mar college 
athletics, its rules need not be tinkered in order 
to prevent violence and discourtesy. 

One reason that baseball has remained com- 
paratively good is that it belongs to the nation. 
Every male American over five and a half 
knows the ganie, and it is difficult for the few 
to play tricks with what is understood and liked 
by the many. 

* & & 


hat is probably the finest building in the 
world for the use of a collector of customs 
was turned over to the national government last 
month. The new custom-house in New York, 
begun in 1900, has been completed at a cost of 
seven million two hundred thousand dollars. It 
covers the entire block between Whitehall Street 
and State Street, running from Bowling Green to 
Bridge Street. Its street faces are adorned with 
splendid pieces of sculpture typifying commerce, 
and its main court, or rotunda, is one of the 
largest spanned by a single roof. The interior 
fittings are ornate and dignified, as is befitting in 
a publie building belonging to a rich and populous 
eountry. About two-thirds of the customs revenue 
of the country is paid over the desks of the col- 
lector of New York. The remaining one-third is 
collected in the more than one hundred and forty 
other collection districts. An elaborately equipped 
suite of offices has been provided in the building 
for the use of the Secretary of the Treasury on his 
official visits to New York. Other suites are set 
apart for the Weather Bureau, the Naval Bureau, 
the Civil Service Board, the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, the Secret Service Department and some 
other branches of the national government that 
have to use offices in New York. But they all 
together occupy much less space than that devoted 
to the use of the various branches of the tariff col- 
lection service. a 
isitors to Venice next year will see the rebuild- 
ing of the famous campanile in St. Mark’s 
Square practically completed. The tower already 
rises thirty feet above the pavement, and work is 
progressing rapidly. The old materials are used 
so far as possible. The original foundation was 
strengthened and slightly enlarged. The corner- 
stone was. laid in April, 1903, about nine months 
after the tower fell, and then more than three 
thousand piles of fresh larchwood were driven 
round the base to support a new wall of stone 
that was to prevent the collapse of the new tower, 
Fresh stone was used here; but above ground the 
old bricks, burned many hundred years ago, are 
relaid in the best modern cement after being care- 
fully examined. Fifty thousand dollars have al- 
ready been spent on the work of restoration. 


eports from religious gatherings in all parts of 
the country indicate that the minister’s salary 
is receiving deserved consideration. 


The laymen 
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are coming to recognize the heroism of the devoted 
men who give their time and thought to the church 
for salaries of four, five or six hundred dollars a 
year, and are manifesting a commendable disposi- 
tion to remove the necessity for the continuance 
of such unnecessary sacrifice. The sustentation 
committee of the Rock River Conference of the 
Methodist Church reported at its meeting in 
Chicago that it had decided to make an effort to 
raise enough money so that no minister might 
receive less than one thousand dollars a year, and 
the laymen of the conference at their own meeting 

dopted by 1; tion a resolution favoring the 
increase in salaries. The Methodists are espe- 
cially active this fall in the matter. The Chicago 
Tribune has received reports from ten conferences 
in Illinois and neighboring states at which the 
subject was discussed and the opinion expressed 
that unless quick action were taken there would 
be a dearth of preachers. What may be regarded 
as an extreme illustration of the present tendency 
comes from the Des Moines Conference, held at 
Council Bluffs, lowa, where it was reported that 
thirty-seven of the two hundred and seventeen 





- pulpits are vacant because of the insufficient 


salary, whereas ten years ago there were ten more 
preachers than pulpits in the conference. 
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AN ARMFUL OF GRANDMOTHER. 


Ow, ma’am, come if you’re coming. Car’s 

late. Here, ’llh’ist ye,” said the conductor 

to a hesitating little old woman, whom he promptly 

proceeded to “‘h’ist.” But she gave a little ery of 
pain, and he let go his hold. 

“I—I guess I’ll have to give it up,” she mur- 
mured. “My rheumatiz is extry bad, and that 
step doos seem extry high!” 

As he turned away to attend to a breathless and 
belated family, laden with babies and bundles, a 
strapping young fellow in a gay initialed sweater 
swung down to her side. 

“Let me pick you right up, and I can put you 
aboard easy,’”’ he declared; and a moment later 
she was safely established in her seat, smiling 
and straightening her bonnet. 

“That was real good of ye, and now I’m all 
right. Myson’s to meet me tother end o’ the line,” 
she announced, gratefully. ‘‘Well, boys are mighty 
nice sometimes, and I guess your ma thinks so.” 


But she was not all right yet; for there had been | 


a washout on the main line, and it was presently 
learned that a roundabout route was to be fol- 
lowed, involving several changes of cars. “My 
chum’ll see to you,” the boy reassured her as he 
got off; and at the first change the chum did so. 

Before the next change he, too, and all her fellow 
passengers but a few girls had left; and the con- 
ductor was small, sickly and cross. She hesitatet 
painfully on the high step, thrusting out a tentative 
foot, but unable either to jump or scramble so far. 
Suddenly one of the dispersing girls, a fine, tanned 
young creature with a golf-stick, turned back and 
held out her arms. 

“But you couldn’t—I can’t—you’ll drop me!” | 
gasped the little old lady, in transit; then admir- 


ingly and amazedly, “Well, who'd ha’ thought it! | 


Me carried by a gal!” 


“You won’t be next time, and you wouldn’t this | 
if we’d known,” struck in a workman in the new | 


ear, leaning forward. “Don’t you worry, ma’am. 
We'll see to her, miss; and if we get off first, why, 
we’ll pass the word along. 
tote an armful o’ grandmother; that’s of course!’ 

The girl smiled; the old lady waved; the car 
went on. When, at the end of the long trip, the 
interested passengers beheld a six-foot son, with 
a prancing small boy at his coat-tails, lift a tired 
old woman once more and set her carefully on the 


ground, they also heard him growl something | 


about a stingy company, and old -pattern cars, 
and steps a mile high; but they caught the answer, 
too. 

“Oh, well, Joe, it didn’t matter!’ piped the 
sweet, old, high voice. “The steps bein’ extry 
tryin’ just made folks extry kind.” 


A COMMON ADVENTURE. 


hen the boy went through the car with papers, 

Elva Merrill bought one and glanced care- 
lessly through its pages. Presently her eye fell 
on a paragraph which she read through twice, 
with the color rising in her face. Only strangers 
were near, but she looked about at them nerv- 
ously, and then, folding the paper, sat staring 
uncomfortably out of the window. 

She was remembering this incident in her own 
experience : 

Four girls, coming out of a matinée performance, 
stopped on the sidewalk. 

“Come on!” one of them exclaimed. “Lots of 
girls do. Why, in New York Dorothy Grant went 
to the stage entrance to thank Maude Adams for | 
her acting, and got an invitation to call at the 
hotel and an autographed picture. Think of that! | 
No, we won't speak to him, of course, but he’ll 
know we're the same girls that sat down in front 
and applauded so. Wasn’t he magnificent, and 
didn’t he look straight at us when he sang that 
encore, Elva? Oh, I’m always going to get a front 
seat after this. It’s lots more fun. Come on, 
girls,do! It’s just a step up in this alley.” 

The stage people were already coming out as 
the girls ranged themselves in the front row of 
curious onlookers outside the door, and soon the 
watched -for hero appeared, so close that they 
might reach out and touch his arm. Instead of 
doing so, they clutched each other with the ex- 
cited whisper, “There he is!” And although he did 
not hear, the grizzled man to whom he was talking 
gave him a nudge, and nodded with a grin toward 
the row of rapturous young faces. 

For one instant the girls were thrilled by a 


Any fellow’s willing to | 





the chorus girls as they come out. A more pitiable 
and equally disgusting spectacle is that of silly 
matinée girls waiting at stage entrances for a 
possible glance or word from some cheap actor 
whom they, in their romantic little minds, have 
lioriized. Unfortunately, this sort of adventure is 


notable fact that these girls are by no means ex- 
clusively from the untaught, homeless classes.” 


* © 
SHADOWED. 


charming old Englishwoman has recently re- 
lated, with reminiscent glee, how she once 
sat next Mr. Gladstone at a dinner-party, and 
listened gravely while he discoursed on the safety 
of our times in contrast with the past. He remarked 
especially that it is now possible for public men 


attack from the many enemies they must inevi- 
tably make. 


His hearer was a friend of the hostess, and was 
aware that, while he talked, the impassive liveried 
footman behind his chair and another immediate ly 
opposite on the other side of the table were detect- 


protection. Yet another guard, in evening dress, 
was waiting up-stairs, ready to mingle with the 
guests when they should leave the table. 

The “Grand Old Man” did not preserve this 
happy unconsciousness of the potice surveillance 
to which he was long subjected, especially in the 
streets. 

Being entirely fearless, despite the threats of 
lunaties, anarcliists and unbalanced political oppo- 
nents which made protection only reasonable, he 
resented it with vigor, and tried persistently to 
elude his guardians. He dodged, he disappeared, 
he took short cuts and unexpected routes, he gave 
them as much trouble as if ~ had been a cracks- 
man instead of a statesman ; 
escape his “shadows.” 

Once, at his club, he persuaded a fellow member 


but he could not 


and walk out, carrying an umbrella sufficiently 
aslant to conceal his face, in the hope of drawing 
the waiting “shadow” 
enough to afford the real quarry a chance to slip 
out unobserved. 

It was a clever trick, but useless. The watching 
shadow saw the coat, the hat and the umbrella 
emerge, and knew them to be unmistakably Glad- 
stonian; but the Gladstonian gait, an equally 
unmistakable point of identification, was conspic- 
uously absent. 

He stepped up and tapped the obliging indi- 
} vidual sharply on the arm. 

“I believe, sir,” he said, “you have just left that 
elub with another gentleman’ 8 property in your 
possession.” 

The suspected thief had to confess, and Mr. 
Gladstone to share the confession. It was his 
last effort. After that, he recognized one sort of 
shadow as no less inevitable than the other. 





* ¢ 
A CAREFUL WIFE. 


gee are much like other folk, after all. 
R A pretty little story is told in Mr. W. Beatty- 





Kingston’s ‘Men, Cities and Events,” which gives | 


ibe pleasant picture of the present Kaiser’s father, 

| then Crown Prince of Prussia, and afterward the 
Emperor Frederick III. The incident took place 
at the nuptial ball of the “Pearl of Savoy,” now 
; the Queen Dowager of Italy, the well-beloved 
Margherita. She was dancing when her dress 
caught in the spur of a cavalry officer, and was so 
| badly torn that a wisp of gauze trailed from the 
skirt along the floor. 


Quickly the Prussian heir apparent came up, 
sroduced a dainty little morocco case, took from 
t a tiny pair of scissors, and knee ling down, deftly 
cut away the wreckage. When her royal highne 88 
had resumed her dance, Frederick William went 
up to Prince Humbert and craved permission to 
keep the tatter as a souvenir of the queen-to-be. 
| The request was cordially granted, and the prince 
| carefully folded up the bit of gauze and put it in 
his pocketbook. 
| King Vietor Emmanuel complimented the young 
| man On carrying such an outfit, even in the ball- 
room. 

“The merit belongs to my wife, sire,” answered 
the crown prince. “Long ago she gave me a pocket 
nécessaire With all sorts of useful things, needles, 
thread, buttons, hooks, scissors, and so forth, and | 
made me promise to keep it always about me. 
What took place just now only proves that I am a 
near By fellow to have such a clever wife to look out 
‘or me.” 


* ¢ 
PREACHING AND PRACTICE. 


India, was an able and very simple man. He 
used to do his work in his shirt-sleeves, and dis- 
couraged as much as possible all state and cere- 
mony. He was inclined to treat the natives like 
children, although he always strenuously insisted 
upon their meriting and receiving justice and 
kindness. 


Lord Mayo went to India to succeed him, ani 
| on the last afternoon before Lord Lawrence was 
| to leave for home he took the incoming viceroy 
| foradrive. On the way he impressed his doctrine 
| of kindness very emphatically and solemnly on 

| his successor. 

| Lord Mayo thanked him for his helpful advice, 
and they returned in due course to Government 
| House. The syce, or footman, was slow and awk- 
| ward in opening the door of the carriage, where- 
upon Lord Lawrence jumped out in a temper and 
gave his ear an unmistakable tug. Lord Mayo 
turned to the viceroy’s aid with a smile. 

“My first practical lesson in kindness to natives 
is undoubtedly an odd one,” he whispered. 





* ¢ 


NOT A PROMISING FIELD. 


t the height of the Spanish-American War a 
tall, strong young man, who was peddling 
ferns, called at the house of a patriotic woman 
known to a contributor to the Lewiston Journal. 
“lam samputost, ” she said, spiritedly, * 
» 


his » able- 
his crisis. 


‘to see a 
Why are you not with our army?’ 


the army, do they? 





* 


ylance from the hero himself; then, with a sick- | 


ening drop, they heard him mutter, 
fools!” as he stalked on with his companion. 

It was medicine — bitter, 
malady. 

That was the memory in Elva’s mind, and the 
editorial comment that had grated so unpleasantly 
upon it was as follows: 

“We are all familiar with the bald-headed dudes 


“Poor little | 


but good for their | 


FALSE ACCUSATION. 


ravelling through South Africa, Mr. Dudley 
Kidd, the author of “‘The Essential Kafir,” 
}once accused a native of being greedy. The 
native turned eyes of reproach upon him. 

“Me greedy, baas?” he said. “It takes two 
Kafirs to eat a sheep in a day, but only one Hot- 
| tentot. Hottentot greedy, not Kafir.” 


who line up at the side doors of theaters to ogle | 


extremely common,—in both senses,—and it is a | 


to go anywhere unguarded, with no danger of | 


ives from Scotland Yard, sent especially tor his | 


of about his general build to take his coat and hat | 


outside on his trail long | 


ord Lawrence, one of the famous Viceroys of 


odied fellow like you selling fe rhs at | 


Why,” he replied, “they don’t want ferns in | 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. [Adv. 
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he night was bloodshot: thro’ the dark 
Red furrows split the welkin wide, 
And pallid households shrank and cried 
As dogs at thunder moan and bark. 


On rustie eyes the awful show | 
Wrote “Judgment” swift on vengeful wing. 
They saw the heavens toss and swing 

And shed their stars like fiery snow. 


One gazer faced the frightening glare 
Like Ajax in his youthful might; 
He looked beyond the ethereal fight, 
And saw Arcturus shining there. 


Untaught, but wise, he scorned the fret 
That random drove the quailing crowd. 
“The skies are calm!” he shouted loud. 

“The ancient stars are standing yet!” 

He towered alone. With vision blear 
Gray elders round the stalwart lad, 
Like all the scare-blind town, went mad, 

And Lincoln was the only seer. 

The years went by. In sternest form 
Came service; and the man grew great 
Till, captain of the sovereign state, 

He faced a wilder meteor storm. 

Men saw the planets sore distress’d, 
They saw the rival tropics hurled 
To combat thro’ the stellar world, 

But he was taller than the rest. 

He scanned the purple height supreme, 
With all its endless lights aglow, 

And knew the flaming strife below 
Was passion’s threat and ruin’s dream. 
He lived to shame the false despair. 

The civic firmament was peace ; 

Its banner spread to every breeze, 
And not a star was missing there. 


* 


THE MANAGER’S METTLE. 


Imost any position 
connected with the 
‘*Saints’ Rest’’ 

mine required the serv- 
ices of an able - bodied 
man. Most of all, the manager had reason to 
be a person of bodily vigor and of resource in 
case of emergency. When the new manager 
was discovered to be a one-armed man, the first 
impression was unfavorable. 

What would he be able to do in case of a 
riot or an attack on the office? He was a 
church - member, too, and on the very first 
Sunday was chosen superintendent of the 
Sunday-school. This was well enough, but it 
indicated to the miners that a mistake had been 
made. ‘The last superintendent had been driven 
out, and he was no weakling, either; but he 
admitted that no money would have induced 
him to face the perils of another pay-day. 

Under this imputation of weakness the new 
manager began his work. But the impression 
gained no headway as he undertook his duties. 
One arm he had, and it was long and strong, 
and his two legs carried him with a stride that 
indicated strength, both of body and of will. 
He wore the little button of the Loyal Legion, 
and so must have been an officer in the army; 
but he displayed no military title, and called 
up no past reputation to his help. 

There was no doubting his kindness of heart. 
The company doctor, a callow and heartless 
young fellow, who got fifty cents a month 
from each of the two hundred miners, and had 
perquisites in the shape of railway accidents 
and a growing practice up the line, which led 
to the neglect of the miners, was discharged, 
and a humane surgeon employed. There were 
a few improvements in sanitary and safety 
arrangements about the mine and the dwellings 
of the miners. 

And as the months wore on, there was less 
doubting of his courage; although how a man 
who prayed so earnestly could be good for any- 
thing in a fight was a question sometimes 
debated. 

A number of petty matters in which he had 
opposed evil-minded men made enemies for 
him, and the time drew near when a test must 
be made of the manager’s nerve. There was a 
general impression that it would occur on some 
pay-day, when there would be more liquor 
than usual. But the paying was managed with 
expedition, and by daylight, and no favorable 
opportunity occurred for a raid on the treasury. 

Then came a double opportunity. A man, 
seized for a horrible crime, was about to be 
lynched. ‘The men who captured him were 
mad with rage and rum, and hurried their 
prisoner into a box car, and guarded him while 
they sent for a rope and the other miners, who 
were scattered in the hunt. 

Then came the manager of the mine, walking 
with a mighty stride, straight up the slanting | 
railroad-tie to the box-car door before any man 
opposed him. ‘The mob gathered itself, but he 
knocked down one man with his right arm, 











and with a sudden lunge the other way hurled 
down another with his armless shoulder. He 
collared the cringing prisoner, and walked him 
down the tie, and over to the company’s office. 
And when the mob assembled round the door 
he made no answer, but the first man who 
struck the door met him with a pistol in his 
one hand, and the whole mob fell back. 

He kept them at bay till the sheriff came, 
and before that time—for such things come in 
pairs—the other occasion rose. The mob did 
not believe it when he first called out that the 
mine ‘‘boss’’ had telephoned that the mine had 
caved; but they soon learned it was no ruse; 
and by the time the sheriff had his prisoner, 
they had enough to think about in the rescue 
of four buried men. The lust for blood was 
strong in those men, but the impulse to save 
life was stronger. 

It was no ordinary cave-in. There had been 
an explosion, and afterward a fire; and the 
men who first went into the hole in the moun- 
tainside declared no rescue was possible. But 
the manager went in, and others after him. 

The manager was everywhere that night. 
Where to play the hose, where to ply the pick, 
where to prop a timber—he directed all. He 
risked his life a score of times, but always 
inspiring others to his aid they reached the 
men at last, unconscious but alive. They laid 


them in one of the little tram-cars, and wheeled | 


them out into the gray dawn. The surgeon 
looked them over, and said they would pull 
through; and the manager said, ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, boys!’’ and strode toward home with as 
free a stride as if he were not fatigued. 

Then from men who seldom cheered there 
went up a hoarse but hearty shout. The man- 
ager had proved his mettle. 


e © 
A ROYAL NURSERY. 


he little heir to the Spanish throne has begun 
- his babyhood in a suite of rooms arranged 
entirely after the fancy of his royal mother. 
Spanish etiquette requires her to conform to ideas 
other than her own on most points, but in the 
fitting of the nursery her word is law. The fur- 


nishing, decorating and entire arrangement are | 


English, and offer everything that could possibly 
conduce to a baby’s health and happiness. 


The suite, directly over the queen’s apartments, 
on the sunny side of the palace, consists of living- 
room, dining-room, bedrooms for the baby and 
head nurse, bath and sewing-room. 

The living-room is decorated in green and white 
with showers of little pink rosettes. The vaulted 
ceiling is enameled in white, and round the walls 
runs a frieze of animals in Noah’s-ark-like proces- 
sion. Light green shades temper the sunshine. 

The angles of furniture and walls are all softly 
rounded; so the approved method of standing a 
nau pty child in the corner face to the wall could 
hardly be adopted in thiscase. With the exception 
of the rose-colored English carpets, everything in 
the suite is washable. 

The wide window-sills are cozily cushioned ; an 
iron lattice, light and lace-like, but very strong, 
secures the windows from without. 

In the bedroom three large paintings represent 
“Morning,” “Noon” and “Night.” The first is a 
sunshiny picture of a baby awakening in his little 
bed. “Noon” shows him busy with porringer and 
spoon; and in “Night” he has folded his chubby 
hands in prayer before going to sleep. 

The woodwork is white enameled, and round 
the ceiling a frieze of dancing children charms the 
eye, as does the exquisite tint and design of the 
blue and white tiling of the fireplace. 

The little prince sleeps in the cradle that rocked 
father and grandfather before him. It is a stately 
affair, resting on four Corinthian supports. It 
was formerly curtained in the richest lace, flowing 
from beneath a Spanish crown: but the youn 
queen mother had the crown removed, lest it fa 
and injure the royal sleeper below; and the lace 
curtains were suppressed to allow freer access of 


air. 
The eradle linen shows embroidery of fairy-like 
fineness, the outer coverlets sown with butterflies 
and roses in white silk. 
The dining-room furniture is white mahogany, 
with the royal arms of Spain skilfully inlaid if 
each piece. Throughout, simplicity and good taste 


| distinguish this ideal dwelling for a — child. 


The rooms are considered the best-ventilated in 


all Madrid, for the young queen inherits her love | 


of fresh air from her illustrious grandmother, the 
late Queen Victoria of England. 


* 


THE “BLACK TERROR.” 


he winter of 1862, says Mr. E. Williams, in his 
| “Sketches of War History,” was spent by 
the Union army in trying to gain a foothold 
on the high grounds in the vicinity of Vicksburg, 
on the east side of the Mississippi. All attempts 
had failed. At last it was determined that the 
army should cross the peninsula below the city, 
while the vessels Of the navy ran the batteries. 
Two of Admiral Porter’s vessels, the Queen and 
the Indianola, got by the forts, only to be captured 
and turned to Confederate use. 


The river curves in S form, so that any vessel 
must be under the fire of the batteries for eight or 
ten miles, The admiral finally decided to send 
down a dummy monitor to draw the fire away 
from his main tactics. An old coal barge was 
selected, and in twelve hours was transformed 
into a formidable gunboat. 

Pork-barrels formed the smoke-stacks, old can- 
vas played the part of quarter-boats. The furnace 
was made of mud, intended to furnish only black 
smoke instead of steam. Such was the Black 
Terror, shining with a fresh coat of coal-tar, and 
with an immense “Quaker” gun protruding from 
the open port. 

Under the cover of the night the monster dropped 
down-stream, smoke pouring from the pork-bar- 
rels, the furnace burning damp oakum, and with 
no one on board, not even a war correspondent. 
It flew the Stars and Stripes, and a black flag 
ornamented with skull and cross-bones. 

Slowly the boat made its way, carried by the 
current. Suddenly it was challenged by a shot 
from a battery. 

The craft deigned no reply, but stood steadily 
on its course. z 
, Then came the concentrated fire of all the bat- 
eries. 

_ Still no reply. Sped by the five-knot current, 
it proudly moved with impressive majesty, ap- 
pagently uninjured. 

The heavens thundered and the earth shook. 
“Never,” says Admiral Porter, “did the batteries 


of Vicksburg open with such a din. Shot flew 
thick about the devoted craft.” ; 

The Queen, under the Confederate flag, hearing 
the firing, came up the river to investigate. It 
saw the monster gunboat, paying no attention to 
the batteries, bearing directly down upon it, and 
turned heels and dashed down the stream. 

The cmeme. passing safely all the forts, steered 
by the eddy, landed on the west side of the river 
as skilfully as a pilot could have done it. 

Some Federal soldiers rushed to it, saw what 
it was, and pushed it off into the current. Down 
it drifted toward the captured Indianola. The 
officer took one look at the bulky form, and with 
promptness laid two big guns muzzle to muzzle, 
and blew up the boat. Then he escaped with his 
hundred men to the land and over the hills. 

The Terror calmly drifted on until it caught fire 
and burned. 








Y COMES DOWN, 
oF) =X 


BY L. AM. Montgomer. , 


hen the dark comes down, oh, the wind is 
on the sea 

With lisping laugh and whimper to the red reef’s 
threnody, 

The boats are sailing homeward now across the 
harbor bar 

With many a jest and many a shout from fishing- 
grounds afar. 





folk so brown, 
For task and quest are ended when the dark 
comes down. 





| When the dark comes down, oh, the landward 
valleys fill 
| Like brimming cups of purple, and on every land- 
| ward hill 
There shines a star of twilight that is watching 
evermore 
| The low, dim-lighted meadows by the long, dim- 
lighted shore, 
For there, where vagrant daisies weave the grass 
a silver crown, 
The lads and lasses wander when the dark comes 
down. 


When the dark comes down, oh, the children fall 

| asleep, 

| And mothers in the fisher huts their happy vigils 

keep. 

| There’s music in the song they sing and music on 

| the sea, 

The loving, lingering echoes of the twilight’s 
litany, 

For toil has folded hands to dream and care has 
ceased to frown, 

And every wave’s a lyric when the dark comes 
down. 


* © 


THE SYSTEM DID NOT WORK. 


ducational theories which survive may gen- 
F erally be considered to have some good in 

them. Nevertheless, even the best of them 
sometimes fail to work quite satisfactorily. An 
instance is given by a school-teacher, who relates 
her experiences in the Star Monthly. She was 
teaching a country school on the prairies of Ne- 
braska. The pupils were mostly children of 
French-Canadians. In those days the idea of 
teaching the very little ones by means of pictures 
to represent the words was regarded. as the best 
system, and primers teemed with columns of 
words in big print, and descriptive pictures oppo- 
site. 


|man child, who was so thin and tiny he could 
almost be taken for a spider, came up to my desk 
to “say his lessons.” His eyes shone, and _ he 


Incongruous as it may seem, little Frederic had 
a terrible bass voice. 

He knew his letters, and as I pointed to the 
letters of a word he roared, “I-n-k!” He looked 
at the picture of a bottle of ink opposite. “Bottle,” 
he finally decided. 

I had to say it was ink. 

“V-a-t—tub.” 

I explained that it was vat. 

“P-i-g—hog.” : 

I was obliged to say it was pig. Frederic was 
discouraged. How could he know it was pig 
when they always said hog at home? 

The little voice trembled on the next word. 
“P-a-i-l.” A long wait, then faintly, “Bucket.” 

I knew the children all said bucket, but I said 
= word was pail, and Frederic was almost in 
ears. 

The next word was horse, and opposite was a 
picture of a little colt and its mother. 
spelled ““H-o-r-s-e,” and I pointed to the picture. 

his time he hesitated not a second. ‘“Colty!” he 
roared, triumphantly. 

1 said, “No,” very gently. 

“Mare,” he hazarded, looking at the mother. 

“No, deary, it spells horse,” I had to say. 

Poor little fellow! I was as discouraged with 
the “system” as he was. I said he might take the 
same words for the next lesson, and he returned 
to his seat crestfallen. In a few minutes my next 
class was interrupted by the heavy voice of the 
game little fellow: 

“Say, teacher, we got a horse at home, an’ it 
ain’t got no colt, an’ we got a mare, an’ she’s got 
the nicest little colt!” 

Alas for the book-makers! Their wisdom was 
confounded by the oe knowledge and expe- 
rience of a tiny five-year-old farmer boy! 





* & 


THIS LITTLE WORLD OF OURS. 


ome American women, travelling recently in 
S Greece, found themselves entirely satisfied 

with the ruined temples and “the most pellu- 
eid air’ of that enchanting land. However, they 
acknowledged that there were a few things that 
seemed to them not quite in keeping. The first 
shock came when one of the party complimented 
the courier who took them in charge at the steamer 
upon his surprisingly good English. 


Somewhat dryly he remarked, “A body gener- 
ally speaks his native speech pretty fair, ma’am,” 
The worthy courier’s hame was John—born in 
Wales and reared in Canada. 

Ascending Acro Corinthus for the magnificent 
view of the Saronic Gulf, the ladies finally dis- 
mounted from their donkeys and 
foot up a difficult path. By this time they had 
learned better than to expect a pate by the name 
of Dionysius or Alcibiades; still, they were hardly 
prepared to hear from their present guide, “Gee 
whiz! But it would take a Philadelphia lawyer to 
get through here!” 

This one, it developed, was Russian-born, but 





So furl your sails and take your rest, ye fisher- | 


Frederic | 


roceeded on | 





had lived in “the States” long enough to learn the 
fame of Quaker City legal acumen and to acquire 
the national exclamation. 

Shortly after leaving Athens by train, one of the 
party, who had had a prescription filled just before 

eparture, discovered that the cork in the bottle 
would not come out. 

About this time the train halted at a station, 
which proved to be Eleusis, ancient seat of the 
famous mystic rites. While the others were duly 
thrilling with historic associations, she who must 

ke her medicine regularly leaned from the car 
window and anxiously scrutinized the station. 
Catching sight of aman in the uniform of a railroad 
porter, she beckoned, held up her bottle, and 
executed the pantomime of driving in a corkscrew 
and removing a recalcitrant cork. 

The porter’s face broke into smiles. He darted 
forward, disappeared within the station with the 
bottle, and promptly reappeared, to present the 
bottle with cork loosened. 

“Just observe that!’ cried the owner of the 
bottle, triumphantly, to the others. “My ‘universal 
language’ is efficacious even in Eleusis!” Then 
she extended a piece of silver. 

But the porter drew back—to the amazement of 


all. 

“No, thank ye, ma’am,” he said, grinning and 
touching his cap. “Ye’re quite wilcome, ma’am. 
Sure, it’s mesilf that’s from Boston, too!” 


* © 


HIS DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


or nine years Mr. Cleghorn had been the 
bookkeeper and confidential man of business 
for Scrapple & Company, a firm of rich 
manufacturers in the middle West, and had served 


| them faithfully fifty-two weeks in the year, with 


| no days off except Sundays. 








beamed all over with an “I’ve-got-it” expression. | 





One day in July he 
surprised the head of the firm by saying: 


“Mr. Scrapple, I shall want a vacation of two 
weeks this month.” 

“What!” exclaimed his employer. . 

“IT say I shall want a vacation of two weeks this 
month,” ee ma the bookkeeper, “and the two 
weeks will begin next Monday.’ 

“But I can’t possibly spare you, Mr. Cleghorn.” 

“T think you can. ros | 10W, I am going to take 
the vacation—and I shall expect my salary to run 
on as usual while Ll am away.” 

“There’s no use in talking, Cleghorn. I —”’ 

“IT know it, Mr. —— That’s why I thought 
I would have it over with as few words as possible. 
But I am going to take the two weeks off, just the 
same.. Furthermore, I expect to have a vacation 
for the same length of time every summer here- 
after as long as I work for you.” 

The head of the firm was astounded. Such 
brazen assurance took his breath away. 

es you go away from here next Monday, Cleg- 
horn,” he gasped, ‘‘you needn’t come back!” 

“That will be all right, Mr. Scrapple,” coolly 
answered the bookkeeper. “I have an offer of a 
permanent position with Dodson & Company, at 

ve dollars a week more than you are paying me 
including a regular summer vacation. I would 
rather, stay here, of course, but if you insist on 


m — 
XYou can take Py two weeks off, Cleghorn,” 
hastily interrupted Mr. Scrapple. 

It requires a sudden shock to awaken some 
employers to a realization of the value of a trusted 
peg ompedl but it behooves the employé to be sure 
of his ground before he attempts to administer 
the shock. 

® © 


A LONG WAIT. 


ira, the Morses’ sable cook, announced to her 

mistress that she intended to be married the 

next week. Mrs. Morse was filled with 

regret. “O Vira,” she cried, “I was afraid William 

would persuade you at last! You said you’d never 
leave us.” 

“Why, I isn’t gwine to leabe you, honey,” and 
Vira patted the shoulder of her young mistress in 
a comforting way. ‘“‘I’s jes’ nachelly marrying 
dat Willum now to keep him from pestering me. 
He’s been roun’ too much lately, an’ yet if I cas’ 
him off, he’ll get into mixtrious comp’ny. I's 


One day a little black-eyed French-Canadian | 7 dat boy to sabe him. 


s,” said Mrs. Morse, somewhat reassured by 
Vira’s tone, but slightly bewildered, nevertheless, 
“I know it will be a fine thing for him, Vira, but 
won’t he want to take you away?” 

“Whar he get de money?” inquired Vira, re- 
turning to her work of beating eggs with renewed 
vigor. “I’s sabed de money fo’ his honeymoon 
tr P, and I’s got his plans all laid out fo’ him. He’s 

‘ot a ticket out to Californy an’ to bring my ole 
arder back Eas’; an’ den I’s gwine send him down 
Souf fo’ my sister, an’ den up in Canady fo’ m 
brudder, an’ when he gets dat fam’ly all rounde 
up, an’ has to suppo’t ’em mostly, you t’ink he’s 
gwine be in a hurry to hab me to suppo’t, honey?” 


* 


GLAD TO HAVE HIM GO. 


his is not the only age in which motor-cars 
T have created excitement and disturbance. 
In 1802 such apparitions were few and far 
between; at present they are too frequent to 
attract attention. Mr. Joseph Hatton, in “Old 


| Lamps and New,” tells of the fright caused by 


one of Trevithick’s steam locomotives, made to 
run on unrailed roads in the early part of the last 
century. 

Now and then one of these extraordinary 
vehicles would be encountered, snorting anc 
puffing on the highway. The countrymen re- 
garded them as the evil one in disguise. 

One of the cars, coming to a toll-gate, stopped 
for the gate to be opened. The toll-man came 
hurrying out. e flung the gate open with trem- 
bling hands, and teeth which cliattered audibly. 

The driver asked him how much toll there was 


0 pay. 
JOR nothing, dear Mr. Satan, nothing!’ hastily 
assured the man. “Go on as fast as you like; 
there’s nothing to pay.” 


* 


DANGEROUS GROUND. 


46 less me, Marthy!”’ exclaimed Uncle Cyrus, 
B looking up from his magazine. ‘“We’re 
getting a navy that don’t need to take a 

back seat for any o’ them European nations.” 


| Aunt Martha continued placidly measuring out 


the ingredients of “mountain” cake, and mani- 
festly was not unduly excited over naval affairs. 


“Just listen to this! Some fellow has been 
making estimates. Any half-dozen o’ our big 
cruisers down to the Jamestown Exposition have 
engine strength equal to the pulling-power of all 
the horses in the Russian cava = 

“The engines of our big battle-ship Louwisian, 
are strong enough—if they could be fastene 
somewhere—to pull the hull United States cavalry 
into the sea, an’ —”’ 

“Mercy sakes!” cried Aunt Martha, with ar- 
rested spoon,—for the first time impressed with 
these interesting statistics,—‘‘I hope to goodness 
our cavalry’ll keep away from the shore!” 















































THE THIMBLE. 
By Arthur Macy. 
A vain and silly Thimble 
Unto a Finger said, 
** Pm very brisk and nimble 
With needle and with thread.’’ 





Said the Finger to the Thimble, 
** Your words I can’t approve, 

For I’m the ohe that’s himble ; 
It’s I that make you move.’ 


~~ o-___ 
THE WONDER- BOX. 


By Annie Willis McCullough. 
ood-by, little maid! Take good 
care of mama, and have as 
nice a time as you can. And 
oh, that reminds me! Here is a box 
that grandma and the aunties sent for 
you. They said it was a wonder- 
box.’’ 

Papa kissed Maidie, embraced mama, 
put a package done up in dark red 
wrapping-paper down on the seat, and 
hurried out, just as the cars began to 
steam away on their long, long journey 
from New York to California. Mother 
and Maidie rather dreaded the long days 
before them. 

‘*A wonder-box, mama!’’ cried Mai- 
die. She had waved good-by and kissed 
her hand to papa, and now was re- 
minded of the box because she tried to 
sit down on it. ‘*What can that be?’’ 

‘*A box to wonder about, I should 
say,’’ replied mama. She was thinking 
of the tiresome journey, and decided that 
the surprise-box should not be opened 
until Maidie grew very weary, in the 
late afternoon. She had always tried 
to teach her little daughter to splice 
out her joys and make them last as 
long as possible. 

‘It will keep us busy wondering all 
day, 1 think. Let us guess what is in 
it before we open it, dear. It will be 
all the nicer if you wait a while, and 
you’ ve got your new doll to play with. 
You must get acquainted with her, 
you know.’’ 

So while Maidie examined her new 
doll’s clothing, they talked and won- 
dered and guessed what could be in the 
wonder-box. . 

‘‘Anyway, it’s something nice, I 
know,”’’ said Maidie, ‘‘ for grandma and 
the aunties always do have such fine 
surprises. ’’ 

Then her mother would call her attention to; cars. Under 
the beautiful things to be seen from the window, 
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Little Traveller’s Diary,’’ and at the head | punish the dolls too often. 














HIS ROAD. 
By E. H. T. 
I Know a railroad president, 
And, what is rather queer, 
He says he is conductor, too, 


Brakeman, and engineer. 


His railway is a great through line, 
He owns it, every share, 
One terminus is ‘*Gran’ma’s Room,’’ 


The other, ‘* Pather’s Chair.’’ 
NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is on the pantry shelf; 
Ih, no, it is my second. 
And cook e xplains, although her speech 
Can naught but whole be reckoned. 


I. 
~ first is easily found out, 
ly last is plain to see. 
My whole I Now if you doubt, 
‘oO thinker can you be. 


tt. 
Now cook my last her busy hands, 
For we must first, you see 
And whole are ple ntiful and. good, 
So well content is she. 

















2. ANAGRAM VERSE, 
The stately -------- - grows 
In lands unused to winter snows. 
Fair Sue put clay away to mold ; 
She had good store of it, we’re told. 
The family are quite in debt, 
For Lucy eats up all they get. 
Should Pat sue Lucy for his part, 
I think ’twould almost break her heart. 
This is but play. Swe, cut the cake, 
And every one a slice will take, 





3. ADDED SYLLABLES. 
His ---- was quaint, his speech 
sincere 
Report did surely ------. 
It was a pity thus to 
The specimen of -- 
The gold ore yielded well pe r ---, 
The news was quite a , 
Some siftings ina ---, so poor, 
Had almost made a -- 
a %, not find my way at all, 
Unless I havea ----- 
I'll take itin my ----,” he said, 
“And hold it by the ------ . 
What's ---- that is so fe ather light? 
Some down from off the - 
“ ’ then said Will, “I sure ly hear 
A faint and far-off - 
He did not know which way to £0, 





But --- about at ~ 
The --- upon his face was dark, 
His team, it wasa -- 
The --- will sure the -- shun, 
His deadly foe he'll find Bim 
The man who’ll ---- the 
shows, 


But then we will not mind him. 


4. RIDDLES. 
I. 
You will perceive when you discover me 


this was printed in gilt, ‘‘A | wanted to be the ‘‘principal,’’ and he would | that I am the front, the appearance ; and I am the 


assurance that leads to accomplishment, although 
1 may appear at times to be merely impude nee or 





and so the hours flew past. 

By the time the new doll was named, and 
Maidie had guessed every single thing she could 
think of, from doughnuts to story-books, it was 
lunech-time. They had a gay meal out of the | 
lunch-box mama had prepared. Then Maidie | 
had a nap, and woke up much refreshed. 


**I don’t think travelling is so tiresome as | 


”” 


you said, mama,’’ she remarked, several times. 
But about four o’clock in the afternoon she 
asked, wearily, ‘‘Have we got to be on the 
train forever, mama ?’’ 


Then mama reached up and got the wonder- | 


box, and Maidie clapped her hands, for she had 
forgotten all about it. . 

Inside the red paper was a heavy pasteboard 
box, holding several smaller boxes and bundles. 


On the top lay a letter telling that the wonder- | 


box contained a gift for each of the six days of 
their journey. It was called a wonder-box 
because grandma and the aunties knew how 
Maidie would wonder and guess each day about 
what was in the next day’s package. Each 
was numbered, and on no account was a package 
to be opened until the right day ! 


The first day’s gift was a blank book, made | 


by sewing some sheets of thick white paper 
together, making large square pages. The book 
was sewed into a blue bristol-board cover, on 
which had been pasted the picture of a train of | 


A 


of each of the six leaves a date had been written. 

A pencil was tied to this book with a long blue 

ribbon. 
“It is to hold the record of your journey, 
dear,’’ said mama. ‘‘What clever aunties my 
| little girl has! You can write down all about 
| our trip in this book. It will be something 
pleasant to do every day, and if I were you I’d 
begin now, because to-day is almost gone.’’ 

So Maidie, with mama’s help, put into the 
book all the things that had happened since 
morning in the car: how she had got acquainted 
with a little boy and girl there; how she had 
treated them to some of the fruit papa had got | 
| for her; how at one station where the train 
stopped a big dog jumped from a carriage and 
tried to follow his master and mistress on the 
train, and how sad he seemed when the coach- | 
man caught him and put him back into the | 
carriage. Ever so many things had happened | 
that Maidie wanted to put into her diary. |) 





The fourth day was spent mostly in reading, 
for that day’s gift from the wonder-box was 
marked ‘‘a traveller’s roll.’’ It was a strip of | 
Manila paper as wide as a magazine page, and 
two or three yards long, when unrolled. On it 
were pasted stories, verses, pictures and puzzles | 
from children’s magazines. As Maidie read them 
she rolled the part she had read, so the paper 
need be open only the space of a page or so. 

The fifth day’s package was a little box full 
of travelling things for Maidie’s doll—a tiny 
towel and wash-cloth tied round a little square 
of soap, a silk hand-bag with a cunning hand- | 
kerchief in it, a tiny Japanese fan, doll’s | 
size, and a scrap of a bottle containing cologne 
water. 

The last day’s gift was the best of all, so} 
Maidie thought. It was a doll’s folding bed, | 
with a little doll in it, and was made out of a | 
| spool-box covered over with plain paper. If | 
you try to open one at one end, holding the lid 


The next day she found that her wonder-box | and box together at the other, you will see what | 
package held blunt-end scissors and paper, and | a nice doll’s folding bed it makes. And inside | 
sheets of dolls and furniture to cut out. So she | were a tiny mattress, sheets and blanket, and | 
spent a busy and happy day. The third day’s | | the doll was dressed in a flannel lounging-robe. 
package held a book-slate, with pencil attached, When Maidie and mama reached San Fran- | 
and a box of colored crayons. Then ‘‘playing | 
school’’ was the great game, and Maidie’s new | wonder-box carefully from the train with them. 
| friends knew just how to help at that. T he | Maidie called it her ‘‘magic box,’’ for it had | 
‘only trouble was that the little boy always | made the long-dreaded six days seem like three. 


SAILING PARTY. 








audacity. I am poastitel, I am hideous, L am 
intelligent, I am idiotic, 1 am happy, I am sad. 
II. 
I’m light and I’m heavy, I’m large and I’m small; 
I’m on the wide ocean, I’m in the broad hall 
Of Congress, they say, alas! that I’m there 
I’m beautiful often, but never am fair. 
I caused all your woes, by means of frail Eve. 
And most of men’s troubles to this day I weave. 
5. DROPPED-LETTER PUZZLES. 
Every other letter is dropped. 
I. 


N- w-a-h-r i l- i- t-e w-n- b- s-i-l, 
Il. 

M-k- t-e v-n-s p-o- a-d t-e- w-l- m-k- y-u 
r-c-. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 TENNYSON 2. Ethan, Bertha, Rollo, 
HOLMES Nina, Zeno, Herman. 
OTWAY_ 3. Bleeding-hearts, mar- 
MILTON igolds, mignonette, honey- 
ADDISON suckle, forget-me-nots, 
SHELLEY scabiosa, fleur-de-lis, 
Gay sweet-william, heartsease, 
READ ang crocus, bache- 
ALDRICH lor’s- button, tiger-lilies, 
YOuUNG morning-glories. 


4. Adage, village, tonnage, courage, storage, 


damage, portage, herbage, image, manage. 


5. Anger, hanger; hat, hath; old, hold; ate, 
| nate; tine, thine; Sam, sham; coke, choke; save, 
shave; tough, though; osier, hosier; bat, bath; 


eight, height ; air, hair; tread, thread; sell, shell; 
cisco, you may be sure that they carried the | oar, hoar; all, hall; tin, thin; same, shame; ire, 
hire ; pat, path; otter, hotter; aunt, haunt; alter, 


| halter. 
6. Plum, peach, elder, pine, bay, ash, cork, 


| spruce, palm, box, gum, beech, locust, sandal. 


BY I. T. McCLELLAN. 








e had a sailing party at our house the other day. 

We sailed to funny places, you can do that when it’s play. 
You see, it was my birthday, and ’twas such a funny fix— 
The boys and girls invited all just numbered twenty-six. 
We only had a little time to think about our trips, 

And where we’d send them sailing, and how to load their 
ships. 

Amanda went to Africa with Alligator-pears, 

And Benny to Bulgaria with Buttercups and Bears. 

Camilla chose Colombia with Cats and Currant-Cakes. 

Then Donald for the Dardanelles sailed off with Ducks 
and Drakes. 

Wee Eva was for England bent with Elephants and Eyes, 

And Fanny fared to Florida with Fancy-work and Flies. 

Grace sent her ship to Germany with Gingerbread and Gum, 


And Harry hied to Halifax with Honey, Hives and Hum. 

To India went Isabel with Ices and with Ills. 

John (that was I) to Jericho, with Jumping-Jacks and Jills. 

Kate started out to Keokuk with Kangaroos and Kites, 

And Lawrence up to Labrador with Lightning-rods and 
Lights. 

May’s ship was aimed for Michigan with Money and the 
Mails, 

And Nellie off to Novgorod with Nettles and with Nails. 

Olivia to Oporto passed with Obelisks and Owls, 

And Peter to Palermo’s port with Pumpkins and Peafow!]s. 

Tall Queenie went off to Quebec with Quinin and with 
Quills, 

And Ralph was loaded up for Rome with Rattlesnakes and 
Rills. 


Samantha steered for Sandy Hook with Sillibub and Sacks. 

Tom followed, bound for Tarrytown, with Turning-lathes 
and Tacks. 

Then Una took some Unicorns and Urns to Uruguay. 

With Valentines to Venice Victor proudly sailed away. 

Wise William went to Washington with Wagons and with 
Whips. 

On the next one mother helped us—’twas the hardest of 
our trips. 

She said Xerxes with ‘‘Xcelsior”’ to Xupa sailed his ships. 

Yolande with some Yellow dogs sought Yeddo’s port afar, 

And Zenas last, with Zebras, finished up at Zanzibar. 

Of course my mother helped us some to fit our ships and 
names, 

But even so we thought it was the very best of games. 















Be a Taxidermist, Mount your own tro- 
\ phies,suchasbirdsandanimals. Deco- 
‘ rate your homeor make money mount- 
ingfor others, Tacidermisis hand- 
somely paid. Success guaranteed or 
no tuition. Book **How to Learn to Mount 
Birds & Auimals’’ sent FREE. Write today. 


7 N.W. School of Taxidermy, Box 9E,Omaha,Neb. 
HER “BEST FRIEND” 
A WOMAN THUS SPEAKS OF POSTUM. 











We usually consider our best friends those who 
treat us best. 

Some persons think coffee a real friend, but 
watch it carefully a while and observe that it is 
one of the meanest of all enemies for it stabs one 
while professing friendship. 

Coffee contains a poisonous drug—caffeine — 
which injures the delicate nervous system and 
frequently sets up disease in one or more organs 
of the body, if its use is persisted in. 

“IT had heart palpitation and nervousness for 
four years and the doctor told me the trouble was 
caused by coffee. He advised me to leave it off, 


but I thought I could not,” writes a Wisconsin 


lady. 

“On the 
Coffee and it so satisfied me I did not care 
coffee after a few days’ trial of Postum. 

“As weeks went by and I continued to use 
Postum my weight increased from 98 to 118 pounds, 
and the heart trouble left me. 
year now and am stronger than Ieverwas. I can 
hustle up-stairs without any heart palpitation, and 
I am cured of nervousness. 

“My children are very fond of Postum and it 
agrees with them. My sister liked it when she 
drank it at my house, but not when she made it at 
her own home. Now she has learned to make it 
right, boil it according to directions, and has 
become very fond of it. 
if you wish as I am not ashamed of praising my 
best friend—Postum.” 


advice of a friend I tried Postum Food 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
igan. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 














Why is Heinz 
Mince Meat so 
good ? 


The care and 
cleanliness exer- 
cised in its mak- 
ing, the pains- 
taking choice 
and planning of 
materials, the 
Heinz skill in 





creating and The Heinz 
maintaining uni- —* 
form perfection 


of flavor—these tell the answer. 


The markets of the world con- 
tribute their best for 


EINZ 


Minee Meat 


—the choicest beef; rich, white 
suet; faultless apples; plump 
Grecian currants ; the finest Valen- 
cia confection raisins, each one 
carefully cleansed and seeded; the 
best imported candied citron, orange 
and lemon peel and the purest spices. 


These are prepared with minute 
exactness and the finished product, 
juicy and luscious, is sealed in 
Heinz Improved Tins, also in crocks 
and glass jars. 


If you wish to make sure of having 


a real mince 


baking with 
Meat. Sold 
are put up without coloring 


by all gro- 


Heinz Mince 
matter or preservatives cers. 


Let us send you our booklet, 
telling about all of Heinz good 
things and how we make them. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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for | 


I have used it a| 


You may use my name | 


Mich- | 

















CURRENT EVENTS 











Wireless Transatlantic Service.—A 
new link of communication between the 
Old World and the New was established October 
17th, when the trarisatlantic wireless service 
of the Marconi Company between Clifden, Ire- 
land, and Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, was opened 
for regular commercial use, and about 10,000 
words, mostly of congratulatory messages, were 
transmitted. This service is the fruit of the 
caleen of William Marconi, and is the most 
; important incident in elec- 
] trical communication since 
|| the first message, from 
| Queen Victoria to Presi- 
| dent Buchanan, was sent 
| by the Atlantic cable in 
August, 1858. It is 11 
years since Mr. Marconi 
announced that he had 

| discovered a process by 
| which messages could be 








| WILLIAM MARCONI 
- - without the use of wires 
or cities: as 6 years since he established wire- 
less communication between the Isle of Wight 
and Cornwall, and later transmitted a signal 
from Cornwall to Newfoundland. In January, 
1903, the system was so far perfected as to 
allow of the transmission of a congratulatory 
message from President Roosevelt to King 
Edward. Since then the system has been 
| rapidly developed. a 


— 





| The Philippines Assembly was opened 
by Secretary Taft October 16th, and organ- 
ized by the election of Sergio Osmena, Nation- 
| alist, formerly governor of the Island of Ccbu, 
as president. Secretary Taft, in his opening 
address, denied emphatically that the United 
States has any intention of disposing of the 
islands. While he expressed confidence in the 
Filipinos, he said that he did not believe that 
they will be capable of self-government for at 
least a generation. Ps 


a of the Peace Confer- 
ence.—The Peace Conference at The 
Hague adjourned October 18th, after adopting 
a minute in which the parts taken by President 


of the Netherlands in proposing and convoking 


clude 13 conventions, which are open to signa- 
ture until June 30, 1908. They relate to the 
peaceful regulation of international conflicts ; the 
establishment of an international prize court; 
the rights and duties of neutrals on land and at 
sea; and the laying of submarine mines, the 
bombardment of towns from the sea, the collec- 
tion of contractual debts, the transformation of 
merchantmen into war-ships, the treatment of 
captured crews, the inviolability of fishing-boats 
and of the postal service, the application of the 
Geneva Convention and the Red Cross to sea 


land warfare. 


he Collection of Debts.—The conven- 

tion relating to the collection of debts was 
based on the proposal of Gen. Horace Porter of 
the United States. It provides that for the col- 
lection of debts claimed by the citizens of one 
country from the government of another, coercive 
measures implying the use of military or naval 
forces shall not be employed ‘‘until the creditor 
country offers arbitration and the debtor country 
refuses it or leaves the offer unanswered, or 
until after the decision of the arbitrators is not 
fulfilled by the debtor country.’’ This proposal 
was approved by 39 votes, with 5 abstentions, 
and reservations made by 12 American govern- 
ments. 


On) 


—_ Politics.—Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the British premier, and other 
Liberal leaders are carrying on a speaking cam- 
paign which aims at influencing public sentiment 
in favor of a restriction of the power of the 
House of Lords to alter or reject bills. When 
Parliament reassembles, it is expected that 
the government will reintroduce some meas- 


the last session, and will follow these with 
licensing and education bills, on which dif- 
ferences between the two houses are antici- 
pated. If the House of Lords rejects these bills, 
the government, it is expected, will introduce 
a bill giving effect to the resolutions of the 


the powers of the House of Lords; and this 
would probably be followed by a general election. 
* 

he Persian Constitution.—The revised 

constitution of Persia was adopted by the 
national assembly and sanctioned by the Shah 
October 9th. It is a very liberal instrument, 
which provides for free speech and free elections, 
and creates a national council or lower house 
| of parliament, with power to initiate legislation 
and present it for the sanction of the senate 
and the approval of the Shah. A draft of 
the constitution was approved by the national 
| assembly January 1, 1907, but the then reigning 
Shah died before he could give it his sanction. 





Roosevelt, the Tsar of Russia and the Queen | 


warfare, and the laws and customs regulating | 


ures which the House of Lords rejected at | 


House of Commons in favor of a restriction of | 





transmitted through space | 





the conference were recognized, and the results | 
of the conference were summarized. These in- 


| 
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| using the apparatus, the metal to be cut is first 
heated red-hot by the oxyacetylene flame. 


| This cuts with great rapidity, the section being 


|in two with the blowpipe in 4% minutes. 


| of the strongest and best construction was cut 
open with this strange tool in 20 minutes. 
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ases in Sewers.—City people who are 

occasionally startled by seeing a manhole 
cover blown from the pavement generally ascribe 
the blame to leaking gas-mains. But there are | 
probably many other sources from which dan- | 
gerous gases find their way into sewers, and | 
one of these is indicated by an investigation | 
recently reported to the American Chemical | 
Society by Prof. A. A. Breneman. He showed | 
that the entrance of a mixture of gasoline and 
soap into drains and sewers from garages, fac- 
tories, and other places where such materials 
are employed for washing, is sufficient to 
account for the liberation of much combustible 
vapor, which may play a part in sewer .explo- 
sions. 


cs 


he Caspian Sink.—It results from the 

careful measurements of level recently made 
by Léeutenant-Colonel Pariisky along the line 
of the ‘Transcaspian railway that the level of 
the Caspian Sea is 83 feet below the level of the 
oceans. If the Caspian Sink were filled with 
water up to ocean-level, the town of Kras-| 
novodsk, which stands on its shore, would be | 
submerged, for the mean elevation of that town 
is between 63 and 64 feet below ocean-level. 

oo 


Crithorhite Flowers.—It is not only 
insects that serve for the pollination of 
flowers, but several | 

| 








species of birds perform 
a similar oftice for cer- | 
tain flowers. Among | 
these are humming- 
birds and sun - birds. 
With their long tongues 
these birds procure nec- 
tar, and with it pollen, 
from flowers which are | 
practically inaccessible | 
or distasteful to insects. 
The pollen is distributed | 
to other flowers during | 
the successive visits of the birds. ‘There are | 
some tropical plants which flourish only if these | 
birds abound. e 





oice Energy.—Doctor Marage recently | 

presented before the Academy of Medicine | 
at Paris the results of an investigation of tlie | 
amount of work performed by orators and 
singers. It appears from his experiments that 
a bass voice, in order to produce the same | 
impression upon the ears of hearers in a hall, 
requires the performance of from 17 to 18 times | 
more work than is required for a barytone or 
tenor voice. The bass voice is always at a 
disadvantage with regard to the amount of work 





| it demands. Thus Doctor Marage finds that 


whereas men are always more fatigued than 
women and children by an equal effort of the 
voice, men with bass voices suffer the most 
fatigue. ® 
wae Telegraphy on Railroads.— | 
The administration of the Prussian rail- | 
roads has recently experimented with wireless | 
telegraphie signals on the line between Berlin 
and Beelitz, employing a train of four cars 
| carrying antenne and receiving apparatus, the 
transmitting apparatus being installed between | 
Berlin and Sangerhausen. The transmitting 
wire was suspended upon telegraphic poles for 
a distance of 200 feet, about a foot beneath the 
ordinary telegraph-wires. Within a distance of 
about seven and a half miles, on each side of 
the transmitting station, the signals were clearly 
and distinctly received on the moving train. 


& 


Koerins Coal Under Water.—When 
coal is left for a long time exposed to the 
air it deteriorates. Not only does it become 
more pliable, but chemical changes take place 
which diminish its heating power when burned. 
Experiments made by the English Admiralty 
have shown that coal stored under water, and 
particularly under sea-water, escapes most of 
the deterioration that it undergoes in the open 
atmosphere. At Hongkong, where it had been 
found that coal in ordinary storage lost from 30 
to 35 per cent. of its calorific power, the same 
kind of coal kept under sea-water, at a depth 
of 30 feet, remained intact for 5 years. Thirty- 
six hours’ exposure to sun and air sufficed to 
dry it ready for use. ® 


ge Cutting Blowpipe.—The addition 
of a jet of compressed oxygen to the flame 
of the oxyacetylene blowpipe makes of it a 
wonderful tool for cutting iron and steel. In 


Then 
a stop-cock is opened, admitting in the center 
of the flame a very thin jet of compressed oxygen. 


as thin as a knife-blade. The best-hardened 
steel can thus be cut with ease. Plates 10 milli- 
meters thick and a meter broad have been cut 


Plates 100 millimeters thick have been cut in 
9 or 10 minutes. In a recent experiment a safe 
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Men who have long 
known the comfort of a 
real shave witha real razor, 
are not easily converted to 

the use of the more or less 

attractive but unscien- 

tific modern devices 
for shaving. 
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time all the time if you 
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$1.75 Sunshine “Inlay” Outfit $1.00 


Special Christmas Offer. 

The SUNSHINE Inlay Process is the very 
newest thing in wood decorating. Any one can do 
[== so St fe it. Simply apply one coat, lay on the design you a 

f Sos choose from the outfit, allow to dry and then . 
a =< > apply the finishing coat, another shade. The me . 1 4 
_ colors blend to form entirely new and very a 

This Outfit consists of4cans YTich shades, the pattern showing in harmoni- Made out ofa small box. How to 
| SUNSHINE Finishes, assorted ous contrast, with perfect inlaid effect. Any make this and 49 other inexpensive 
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With smiling lips and genial talk the 
family sit about the table, the guests 
about the banquet board, in pleasant 
anticipation of the moment when 
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are served. 


Delightful dessert confec- 
tions that add to the joy of ice creams 


and ices, fruits and frozen puddings, 
preserves and sweets of any kind or 
character. 


In ten cent tins, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
whisk shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





COPPER - POISONING. 


yet are in copper— 
miners, smelters, mold- 
ers and coppersmiths — are 
more fortunate than those who 


lead, for example, in that 
copper—metallic copper, that 
is to say—is not a very dan- 
gerous metal. Instances of 
poisoning by it are compara- 
tivelyrare. There have indeed 





been cases of copper-poisoning, both acute and | 


chronic, but they are infrequent, and the symptoms 
are mild as compared with those of poisoning by 
lead, zine or arsenic. 

The symptoms of acute copper-poisoning, by 
sulphate of copper, are those of an irritant of the 
digestive tract—a metallic taste in the mouth, 
nausea and vomiting, colic and purging, followed 
by fainting spells, perhaps delirium and convul- 
sions. 

The best antidotes for copper-poisoning are 
milk and eggs, either separately or beaten up 
together. If these cannot be obtained at once, 
soap may be given. It should be dissolved in 
water, but not given'in the form of frothy suds, 
the air in which would unduly inflate the stomach. 

In chronic poisoning occurring as an industrial 
disease, the symptoms are mild, consisting chiefly 
in a metallic taste in the mouth, a blue line on the 
edge of the gums, sometimes ulceration and reces- 
sion of the gums, leading to exposure and decay 
of the teeth. The teeth are often of a green color. 

“Brass-founders’ ague” is probably due more to 
the poisonous action of the zine than to the copper. 
The symptoms consist of a chill, with clammy 
sweating, followed by nausea and vomiting. The 

_workers also suffer from more or less bronchitis 
and asthma. 

Milk is the accepted remedy for this condition; 
but the use of inspirators by the workmen, ventila- 
tion of the shops, and strict attention to personal 
cleanliness are imperative in the prevention of 
further attacks and of chronic poisoning. 

The fumes in smelting-works and emanations 
from the ashes removed from the furnaces are 
dangerous, as they are charged with oxid of 
copper, and may in time cause symptoms of 
chronic poisoning. 
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DEBTS IN AFRICA. 


|" civilized life debt is regarded as a purely 
personal matter, for which the individual who 
contracts it is alone responsible. Almost the 
only important exception is in the case of a wife 
or minor children. - In that case the husband and 
father is responsible. But in Africa an older 
practice still persists, and debts may be collected 
from other relatives, as, indeed, they may among 
many Oriental peoples. 

A debt among the native tribes of Africa is never 
outlawed. Itdescends from the father to the chil- 
dren, even unto the third and fourth generation. 
In the journal of G. Harry Agnew, a missionary, 
the following account of native law and methods 
of dealing with offenders is given: 

If aman has committed some misdeed and runs 
away, it is customary to arrest his father, or his 
wife, so that the relatives may be forced to look 
for him. 

Elephants ceased to exist in the neighborhood 
of Inhambane many years ago, yet there are debts 
among the people there to-day which originated in 
the sale of elephants’ tusks perhaps forty years 
ago. An instance of this kind will illustrate the 
matter. 

Fazenda is a native Christian. Her father isa 
petty chief. Her grandfather was a kind of under- 
buyer for a white man, who would give him cloth 
with which to purchase ivory. 

One day a native came to him with a lot of ivory, 
more than he had cloth to pay for, so he invited 
the native to go with him to the white man, who 
would buy it. 

Instead of paying for the ivory, the white man 
took it and drove them away. The owner then 
made claim against Fazenda’s grandfather, who 
could not pay, so the debt descended to his son. 

The son, to settle the matter, gave a girl to the 
son of the man who had lost the ivory; but this 
girl died, so, according to native custom, he had to 
give another girl. This he did by handing over 
Fazenda, 

The matter finally got more complicated, as the 
man who got Fazenda died, and she became the 
property of his brother. 

She left this man, and another offered to buy her. 
Accordingly, her father took cloth from the second 
man in order to settle up with the man she left. 


have to do with other metals, | 








| But Fazenda refusing the bargain, the second man 
would not take back his cloth, but demanded gold 

| sovereigns instead. 
Finally Fazenda went to work for a missionary, 


earned some money of her own, and was able to | 


| settle up the complicated affair. 
e® © 


NO UNNECESSARY WORK. 


— is a motherling of fourteen years, with 
sufficient character to keep four younger 
brothers in order and enforce all the necessary 
laws about cleanliness and the reasonable preser- 
vation of clothes. Her boys, says a writer in the 
New York Sun, are running barefoot this summer, 
and that means that scrubbing is not to be limited 
to face and hands—and maybe a dab behind the 
ears. 

One night Tom’s feet were uncommonly black, 
from lingering long in a bog-hole in the meadow, 
and Prudence concluded her regular nightly in- 
structions with: 

“Now don’t forget 

Tom did not forge 
for repose, he washed only the tops. Prudence 
detected the omission when he sprang into bed. 

“ Tom,” she reproached, “why didn’t you 
| wash the soles of your feet? Get right up and do 
itnow. You'll make the bedclothes all dirty.” 
| “Dirty! How?” Tom asked, hardily. “You 
| don’t sleep standing up in bed, do you?” 


our feet.” 
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A LITTLE AMBIGUOUS. 


yer" commendable is the zeal displayed in recent 
years in the effort to put an end to the obnox- 
ious habit of expectorating in places frequented 
by the public. Still, the offense would probably 
be classed under the head of ‘“‘venial”—and it 
might be well to adjust the punishment to the 
crime. 


After crossing on one of the ferry lines that 
convey passengers over the North River to New 
ae points, and carefully considering the pos- 
sible logical connection between the two parts of 
the “Notice to Passengers” hanging in a conspicu- 
ous place, one wonders if perhaps the reforming 
ang the ferry company may not have carried it 
too far. 
|. The signs read, “Spitting on the floor is pro- 

hibited. Life-preservers are provided for all 
passengers.” 





* 
A CONSERVATIVE SPEECH. 


here were some doubts in the community as to 
Homer Floyd’s fitness for a position on the 


education; but his first speech in his official 
capacity silenced the tongues of all critics. 


He listened to several recitations with a grave 
and interested air, and at the end of the last one 
he rose to address the school, “by request.” 

“Some things are in my province as member of 
the school board, and some are not,” he said, with 
a genial smile. 

‘It’s within my province to say that I never 


you children of District Number Three. 
“As to whether your answers were or were not 


knows, and in her hands I leave the matter.” 
® @ 
HOPE FOR RUFUS. 


ncle Erastus had been polishing his musket for 

half an hour; at last he gave it a final love- 
| pat, and turned to his grandson. “Chile,” he 
| said, “does you see dat bottle about thirty yards 
over dere?” 


“Shore I does,” Rufus agreed. 

The old man threw up the musket and balanced 
it rather shakily. “Whang!” it bellowed. “Now 
| does you see dat bottle?” the old man demanded. 
| “Yes, I does, granddad.” 

“I’s powerful glad to hear dat, Rufe,” the old 
| man said, calmly. ‘“I’s been afeard from de way 
ou sorted taters lately dat your eyesight was 
ailing—but hit ain’t. You’s good fo’ several yeahs 
yit, Rufus.” 
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CALLING THE KETTLE BLACK. 


i“ was sitting on the bank of a stream 
| when the parson’s daughter came that way. 
Punch gives the conversation: 


“Well, miss, I be fair ’mazed wi’ the way o’ that 
’ere fisherman, that 1 be!” said the loafer. 

“Why is that, Carver?” asked the young lady. 

“The owd fool has been sittin’ there fur the Yast 
six hours and hasn’t caught nothin’.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“T been a-watchin’ o’ he the whole time!” 





* ¢ 
IT WAS PLAIN ENOUGH. 


college professor, who recently returned with 

his wife from their honeymoon, greatly amused 
a company of people in his home town, according 
to the Lewiston Journal, by assuring them, on 
being questioned concerning their trip, that no- 
body where they spent their honeymoon suspected 
that they were bride and groom. 


“What kind of a oo was this?” the president 
of 7 Z college asked. “An institution for the 
n 9) 
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THE RETORT PRACTICAL. 


oscheles, the most distinguished teacher of 

the pianoforte of his time, was particularly 
proud of his staccato playing. One day, when the 
hand of an American pupil had been unusually 
heavy, the musician turned upon him. 

“If the keys of the piano were red-hot pokers,” 
he said, “you would never think of allowing your 
fingers to rest on them!”’ 

“T guess,” the American replied, dryly, “if they 
were red-hot pokers I shouldn’t touch them at all.” 


® & 
STILL MASTER OF HIS FATE. 


hen Learoyd, in the natural ups and downs 
of a literary career, went into a cheap—very 
cheap—New York restaurant for dinner, and 
found Davol in a waiter’s apron, he was amazed— 
Davol, the cleverest fellow in the class! 
“You don’t mean,” stammered Learoyd, “that 
you have come down to this?” a 
“Come down?” repeated Davol. ‘I don’t dine 
here, Learoyd. I merely wait.” 





them, but being very eager | 


school board, owing to certain lapses in his early | 


heard scholars answer up more promptly than | 


correct, it is not my place to say. Your teacher | 


COMPANION 


SKIN TORTURES, 
Itching, Burning, Crusted, and Scaly 
Humors Instantly Relieved 
by Cuticura. 
Bathe the affected parts with hot water and Cuticura 
| Soap, to cleanse the skin of crusts and scales and soften 
| the thickened cuticle. Dry with little or no rubbing, 
| and apply Cuticura Ointment to allay itching, irritation 
| and inflammation, and soothe and heal, and lastly take 
| Cuticura Resolvent Pills to cool and cleanse the blood. 
| This pure, sweet and wholesome treatment affords 
instant relief, permits rest and sleep in the severest 
forms of eczema and other itching, burning, scaly 
humors, and points to a speedy cure when all else 
fails. (Adv. 


PARKER’S Metic Socks 


TRADE MARK) Reg. 

Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and sick- 
room. Worn in rubber boots, absorbs 

: perspiration. Made of knitted 


| 
| 
| 
| 












fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c. a pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
Catalog free. Look for Parker’s namein every pair. 
J.H.Parker, Dept.4,25 James St., Malden, Mass. 





Relief For Varicose Veins. 

way continue to suffer with Varicose Veins, Leg 

wellings, Weak Knees,Rheumatic Joints,etc., 

m our made-to-measure 
seamless heel *e 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


immediately relieveandof- 
ten permanently cure these 
troubles? Send for book, free, 
all about varicose veins. 
Self-measuring directions 
and manufacturers’ prices. 


Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 40 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 





















For Infants 
Invalids 
and the m 
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SAMPLE TIN FREE. 


Milk in some form is the ideal diet preferred 
by physicians above all other foods. In all cases 
| 1] where milk alone ‘‘disagrees’’ it can be enjoyed 
and easily digested when combined with Ben- 
ger’s Food. 

‘*Benger’s Food surpasses and absolutely super- 
sedes all other foods and humanized milk.” 

Try it for yourself and be convinced. A sample 
tin will be sent free on request. Write to-day. 


Lf your druggist cannot supply you, write to 


BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd., 
Dept. 3. 78 Hudson St., New York. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers. 
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ing little 
men’s dresses 
and knockabout 
suits, girls’ 
dresses and outer 
wash garments of all 
sorts, every mother who 

wishes to combine econ- 
omy with elegance will use 


[ydegrade 


Galatea 


This famous fabric has 
stood the test of forty 
years as a distinctively 
stylish wash goods, 
wearing like iron, al- 
ways appearing 
dressy and neat, 
never fading, and 
holding indefi- 
nitely its rich, 
brilliant finish. 
The one and only goods for 
women’s outing suits and 
shirt waists, misses’ wash 
dresses, two-piece suits, etc. 

Sold by dealers everywhere 
in a popular assortment of 
stripes, checks, plaids, and 
solid colors. 2 cents the 

ard. Be sure you see 

YDEGRADE on the Selvage. 


Children’s Ready-Made Suits 


of Hydegrade Galatea are obtainable at 
most dealers in all shades and pattern 
effects. Neatly made, unusually durable. 


[Hydegrade | 
MANCHESTER 
GALATEA 


Every garment of genuine Hydegrade 
Galatea bears this label. Look for it. 




















LABEL 











If not at your dealer’s, write. Samples 
free; also an instructive book about this 
and other Hydegrade fabrics. 

A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 
Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta. 












F course Chiclets are popular! 
delicious chewing gum in its dainty candy covering and 
the six drops of pungent peppermint which flavor it are 

the very good reasons why you will be benefited no less than you 
will be pleased if you buy a 5c. or 10c. packet of CHICLETS 
to-day. Should your druggist or confectioner not sell Chiclets 
now, send us a dime for a sample and a booklet. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., INC., 505 North 24th Street, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 





The 
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At Evening, 


when the work and worries 
of the day are over, what 
is more restful and pleas- 
ant to the true housewife 
than to sit down and oper- 
ate her 












Sewing 
Machine 


while she hears the news 
of theday? The New Home 
is so nearly noiseless that 
one can easily stitch and 
listen at the same time. 
“All the comforts of home”’ 
is an incomplete phrase 
without the New Home 
Machine. Ask any woman 
who has one. Have you 
this comfort? It’s easy to 
get and lasts a lifetime. 


Write us for particulars. 


New Home Sewing Machine Co., 
Orange, Mass. 
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Sewer, ANNOUNCEMENT “pet aE 
(=) FOR THE YEAR 1908 L&® i 

ue 

O all possessors of the spirit of youth, whether their years be few or many, g@> 

The Companion offers anew its companionship of mind and heart. It is (§P. 











because the children, the boys and girls, the parents and grandparents—all 
imbued with one spirit of healthy youth—have learned to seek and find a 
true companionship in one friend of many generations that the editors 








ane 
































are offering for 1908 a richer program than ever before. a - 

SP) 

Contributors to the Eighty-Second Volume I. 
I! @ 

Leaders in American Civilization Lj 


HON. GROVER CLEVELAND, TWICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
DR. GEORGE M. STERNBERG, FORMER SURGEON-GENERAL U.S. ARMY 
DR. ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, U.S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
GOVERNOR FOLK OF MISSOURI PRESIDENT REMSEN OF JOHNS HOPKINS 
PRESIDENT HADLEY OF YALE PRESIDENT WRIGHT OF CLARK COLLEGE 
ADMIRAL G. W. MELVILLE, U. S. NAVY ADMIRAL CHARLES D. SIGSBEE, U.S. NAVY 
PROFESSOR B. T. GALLOWAY, CHIEF U.S. BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 
PROFESSOR L. H. BAILEY, DIRECTOR CORNELL COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
RICHARD H. EDMONDS, SPECIALIST IN INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
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Popular Authors and Story-Tellers 


H. RIDER HAGGARD WALTER WELLMAN 
HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


Transatlantic Writers 


SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY DUKE OF ARGYLL 
SIR WILLIAM P. TRELOAR 
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WILLIAM T, STEAD ee | eee 
Ta, ROS LAA EDEN PHILLPOTTS ROWLAND THOMAS 
SIR EDWIN ARNOLD BARONESS ORCZY MARY STEWART CUTTING ! 
REV. WILLIAM J. DAWSON NORMAN DUNCAN RALPH D. PAINE 
M. BETHAM-EDWARDS SIR H. H. JOHNSTON HAMLIN GARLAND A M. 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET ADELINE KNAPP GRACE S. RICHMOND — 
| SP) 


Editors and Staff Contributors 


T. C. Mendenhall Edward Williston Frentz 
Mabel Nelson Thurston M. A. DeWolfe Howe 
Grace E. Cody John L. Mathews 


Theron Brown 
Bradford Torrey 
Fisher Ames, Jr. 


William T. Sedgwick 
Edward Stanwood 
William E. Barton 








Elihu Thomson William Garrott Brown Heloise E. Hersey Will N. Harben ad inc 
William H. Rideing Ira Rich Kent Walter Leon Sawyer Charles Miner Thompson tJ 
George W. Douglas Robert Lincoln O’Brien Mary E. Mitchell E. W. Thomson 
Arthur Stanwood Pier William J. Rolfe Isaac N. Ford Alice Brown 

C. A. Stephens James M. Hubbard Samuel H. Scudder Edna A. Foster 

Henry S. Chapman John Albert Macy Ethel Parton Grace E. Channing-Stetson it « 














Present and Future Favorites in Companion Fiction 











Sheldon C. Stoddard 
Alice Louise Lee 
Carroll Watson Rankin 
M. McCulloch-Williams 
May Kelsey Champion 
Helen Palmer 

Mabel Earle 

Henry Gardner Hunting 


Laurence J. Yates 
Albert W. Tolman 
E. S. Traymore 
Charles P. Cleaves 
Frederick Hall 
Frank L. Nason 

F. E. C. Robbins 
Frank Lillie Pollock 





























Herbert Coolidge 


Paul E. Triem 


Ellen Mackubin 


Gwendolen Overton 

Cc. H. Claudy 

Grace Margaret Gallaher 
Paul R. Stillman 

Edwin Balmer 

John H. Hamlin 
Raymond §S. Spears 
Fanny Kemble Johnson 


Theodore Roberts 


Levi T. Pennington 
Charlotte Sedgwick 


Beulah Marie Dix 
F. K. Sulzer 
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ij From Present and Past Members of the Staff 


HOULD all help from “outside” writers fail, The Companion could be written wholly by its own editors 


and staff contributors. 
ss from writers not directly connected with the 


There is no intention of abridging the number and importance of contributions 


paper. But we feel that our readers will be interested, 


through 1908, in knowing just what articles and stories are provided by actual members, past and present, of The 
Companion staff. This will be indicated not only here, but in The Companion from week to week. 




















“A&A WREATH FOR KOSSUTH.” 


Articles of .Information and 
Suggestion 
Electricity Eighty Years Ago Elihu Thomson, Ph.D. 


Highest Authority on Applied Electricity 


The Conquest of Famine W. T. Sedgwick, Ph.D. 


Professor of Biology in Massachusetts Institute of Technology - 


A Famous Forgery W. J. Rolfe, Litt.D. 


Noted Shakespearian Scholar and Editor 


The Progress of Science T. C. Mendenhall, LL.D. 


Eminent Educator and Physicist 


100 Years of Temperance Wm. E. Barton, A.M., D.D. 


Distinguished Minister and Author 


Butterfly Idiosyncrasies S. H. Scudder, A.B., B.S. 


Eminent Naturalist; Authority on Butterflies 


Winter Birds from the North Bradford Torrey 


Ornithologist and Author 


The Pan-American Idea Edward Stanwood, Litt.D. 


Author of “A History of the Presidency” 


To Travel or Not to Travel William H. Rideing 


Traveller, Editor, Novelist 


The Civil Service Frank Foxcroft, A.B. 


Member Massachusetts Civil Service Commission 


Electing a President George William Douglas, A.M. 


Experienced Editor and Writer on Public Affairs 


Industrial Education Edward Williston Frentz 


Author of ‘‘ Modern Occupations for Women”’ 


The Gift of Speech John Albert Macy, A.M. 


Editor of Supplement to Helen Keller’s Autobiography 


The New Spirit of Recreation Ira Rich Kent, A.B. 


Specialist in Sociology 


The Olympic Games Henry S. Chapman, A.B. 


Specialist in History and Economics 


Boston’ Common M. A. DeWolfe Howe, A.M. 


Author of ‘“‘ Boston: the Place and the People” 


Training for Heroism Heloise E. Hersey 


Editor and Educator; Author of ‘‘ To Girls” 


How Washington is Reported Robert IL. O’Brien, A.B. 


Well-known Washington Correspondent 


The Modern Correspondent Isaac N. Ford, L.H.D. 


Well-known London Correspondent 





Short Stories for Readers of All Tastes 


Alice Brown 
Arthur Stanwood Pier 
Will N. Harben 


Provence Roses 
A Wreath for Kossuth 
The Conquering of Marty 


The Wheat Farm Farthest North; 
Tales of the Peace River ome } 


The Forest of Arden 


C. A. Stephens 
Mary E. Mitchell 


Mabel Nelson Thurston 
E. W. Thomson 

John IL. Mathews 
Fisher Ames, Jr. 

Edna A. Foster 

Grace E. Cody 


The Wolf Head Light 

In the Great Hardisty Marsh 
The Big Timber Beacon 

In the Nitrating House 

A Mission Reversed 

The Major’s Birthday 
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Serials from Favorite Writers 


The New Boy, Arthur Stanwood Pier 


The boys of St. Timothy’s School have become known 
throughout the land. Here is a new group of them, taken 
through the football rivalry of autumn, the rowing rivalry of 
spring, up to a climax in which an automobile plays a startling 
part. 


Molly’s Baby 
A Great Year of Our Lives 


C. A. Stephens : 


The Bamboo Rod, Charles M. Thompson 


Every boy who enjoys trout-fishing will understand why 
Dick French longed for the beautiful bamboo rod which ‘‘ Spike’’ 
Sloane had hidden in the hollow log. His admiration for it led 
to the greatest event in his life—and to its most memorable 
lesson. 


How We Got Our Grandmothers 
Grandfather’s Clocks 


These four short serials all concern the delightful family gathered under the roof of the old squire at the “ home farm”? in Maine. 


They are varied chronicles; now humorous, now adventurous, 
special advantage of being a sequel to that story of marked popularity, published in 1906, ‘‘ Uncle Dresser’s Money.”’ 


now dramatic, but always interesting. ‘‘Molly’s Baby’’ has the 


But each of 


the stories will be found a rich treat for young and old; for the fathers who read Mr. Stephens when they were boys, still enjoy his 
work, with the fresh pleasure of seeing their sons and daughters enjoy it, too. 
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From Valued Correspondents and Contributors 





Fellow Travellers Through 1908 


a | oe z 
why 








an intimate knowledge. 


HE serials are as friends for long journeys; they must be chosen with special care, for they are called 
upon to stand the test of close companionship. The succession for next year will challenge and deserve 
“Worthington Square,’”’ by Grace S. Richmond, a sequel to her popular 
“Round the Corner in Gay Street,” will begin in December, 1907. 


Besides this and the serials from members 


of the staff, mentioned on the opposite page, readers may expect these striking tales: 





A Cadet of the Black Star Line 
Ralph D. Paine 

The Atlantic liners flying the American flag have a few coveted 
berths for boys. The warm-hearted hero of this spirited serial 
fills one of them. Through his adventurous, exciting career the 
rival charms of new and old at sea—of steam and sail—are 
vividly portrayed. This is Mr. Paine’s first serial for The 
Companion. His short stories, especially in our recent series of 
Historical Tales, won a marked popularity. His own experiences 
as a college athlete, and later as a widely travelled journalist, have 
given him that sympathy with the stirring life of healthy young 
manhood which fills this story with a compelling charm. 





Bailey Seabright’s Management 
Adeline Knapp 

Readers of ‘‘ The Surplus Sheep,’’ ‘‘ The Downfall of a Boss,”’ 
and Miss Knapp’s other stories for The Companion, know well 
her skill in story-telling. The younger social life of a typical 
American town is the theme of this absorbing serial primarily 
for girls. Miss Knapp, like Mr. Paine, has had a wide journal- 
istic experience, not only in various parts of the United States, 
but in the Philippine Islands. The fruit of this experience is 
seen in her understanding of human character in many phases, 
and in her ability to write for one class of readers in such a way 
as to interest all other classes. 





Short Stories for General Reading 


OWN oc on may be the diverse interests of the members 





of the family circle, The Companion is well prepared to 


satisfy them all. Meeting the more comprehensive de- 


—— 
mands of older readers, this collection of artistic fiction—with the 
‘staff stories’’—will yet furnish to those of every age the wholesome 


entertainment which a good story alone can give. 


Sitting Bull’s Visit Hamlin Garland 
A first-hand study of the great Indian leader. 


The Hall of Fame Mary Stewart Cutting 
A sympathetic tale of Memorial day. 


Vasquez Rock Mary Austin 
The adventure of a brave woman of the Southwest. 


Sheldon C. Stoddard 


How the “ character ’’ of a sheep-dog was redeemed. 


The Blessing of the Poor Rev. W. J. Dawson 
A clerical story by the well-known evangelist. 


A Little Sister of Narcissus Rowland Thomas 
One of Mr. Thomas’s best Philippine stories. 


Susie Bouchelle Wight 
The story of a church conference. 


The Burden of the Day May Kelsey Champion 
A striking tale of ‘‘the tyranny of Things.’’ 


Outlawed 


The Delegate 


Christmas Money Fanny Kemble Johnson 


With a point in it for the small town. 


A New-Year’s Resolution F. E. C. Robbins 


How it was broken to good purpose. 


The Girl from the ‘‘ Young Women’s”’ Winifred Kirkland 
The story of a belated success. 


The Night-Blooming Cereus Helen Palmer 


Marking an eventful time in several lives. 


Helping the Barton Girls F. E. C. Robbins 
Full of mingled humor and pathos. 


Mrs. Jenkins’s House-Cleaning Lilien M. Houts 


How a good thing was overdone. 


The Moderator F. E. C. Robbins 


The story of an odd town meeting. 

















‘© & CADET OF THE BLACK STAR LINE.” 
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Short Stories for Boys 


emer scene and incident the lively tales named below 


pil eke 
A \ 





present an extraordinary variety. The boys who read 


them and the ‘‘staff stories’’ will be well repaid. 


A Lad o’ Wits 

William, the Shark 

The Frog Pond 

Lost in the Staked Plains 
Old Star Nose 

In Partnership with Pluck 
Squire Ayer’s Last Hegira 


Norman Duncan 
Rowland Thomas 
Frederick Hall 

F. L. Nason 

lL. T. Pennington 
Grace S. Richmond 
Holman F. Day 
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Short Stories for Girls 


reat ce 4 . . . . _— . 

Swr7piiE serials and articles are rich in feminine interest. 
ens But in every issue the ‘‘distaff side’’ will be remem- 
Sees bered with some entertaining story. 


Grace M. Gallaher 
Gwendolen Overton 
Charlotte Sedgwick 

Beulah Marie Dix 

Alice Louise Lee 
Carroll Watson Rankin 
Mabel Earle 


><) 


The Touchstone 

‘*Goss”’ 

The Poor Relation 

“For Love of Chloris”’ 

The Reverse Side of a Vacation 
The Shadow of Coming Events 
The Snow-Bird Stage 
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Bulletins from the World of Thought and Action 





@ 


SYN 


IDE as the world itself is the field of the articles with which our contributors will enrich the pages of 
1908. Headed by an illuminating account of the new industrial growth of our own South, the list em- 
braces the best work of famous men and women who have lived and observed in many parts of the 


earth and labored in many departments of human study and effort. 


Richard H. Edmonds 
The Baroness Orczy 
M. Betham-Edwards 

Helen Zimmern 

The Duke of Argyll 
Sir Edwin Arnold 
Eden Phillpotts 
“Maarten Maartens”’ 


The Undiscovered South 

The Hungarian Peasant Farmer 
French Farming 

The Tuscan Farmer 

The Highlanders of Old 

My First Morning in India 

The West Country Fishermen 
The Hollanders at Home 


The Simple Origin of Great Discoveries 


H. Rider Haggard 

Sir H. H. Johnston 

Sir William Purdie Treloar 
Rodolfo Lanciani 

Horace Annesley Vachell 
Rear-Admiral Charles D. Sigsbee 
Frank T. Bullen 

Carroll D. Wright 


The Zulus 

A Christmas in Liberia 

Glimpses of London City 

School-Days in Ancient Rome 

Public Schools in England 

In a Dangerous Squall | 

Some Obscure Sea Perils 

The Marvels of Machinery 
Ira Remsen 





For the Presidential Year 


tE=ureaetil coming year brings one of the most treasured 
43) privileges of American citizenship—a voice in the 

( election of the chief executive. It will be a year of 
“aw sober political thinking. Three national articles to be 
printed during 1908 will be found deserving of thoughtful con- 
sideration, especially the very notable one from the former 
occupant of the presidential office. 


Our Duties to Our Ex-Presidents 
Hon. Grover Cleveland 
Far removed from any suspicion,of personal interest in the matter, 
Mr. Cleveland has decided to make public his views as to what the nation 
should do for its chief executives. Our readers are to be congratulated 
that Mr. Cleveland chose The Companion as a medium for views certain to 
attract national attention. 


Respect for Law 
Hon. Joseph W. Folk 


Nations stand or fall according to their observance of the law. How 
is it to be with our own country? Governor Folk of Missouri has enforced 
his argument with striking historical illustrations. 


The Public Duty of Newspaper Readers 
President Arthur T. Hadley 
The careless reader of a newspaper would be surprised to learn that 
his act has moral and political significance. The president of Yale shows 
that our choice of newspapers, and our way of reading them, have impor- 
tant bearing on the government of the country. 


Talks on Practical Topics 


‘urea tl COMPANION, always mindful of the practical 
is) % needs of its readers, will give in the new volume a 

5 highly valuable series of papers of expert advice and 
ae counsel on topics of the highest importance. These 
articles will place at the service of the reader the well-matured 
opinions and exact knowledge of men and women who are 
recognized authorities. 





The Successful Teacher Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown 
Who could better describe this person than the United States 
Commissioner of Education ? 


The Prevention of Tuberculosis Dr. George M. Sternberg 
The former Surgeon-General of the United States Army tells 
the wonderful story of progress in this vital matter. 


Flower-Growing as a Business Prof. B. T. Galloway 
Good advice from no less an authority than the Chief of the 
United States Bureau of Plant Industry. 


The Child’s Development Lady Henry Somerset 
Valuable observation and suggestion resulting from patient 
and sympathetic study. 


Leadership for the Farm Boy Prof. L. H. Bailey 
The director of the Cornell College of Agriculture speaks with 
peculiar authority on this important theme. 


The Art of Public Speaking William T. Stead 
A stimulating paper from one of the most effective platform 
speakers in the world. 


How Discoveries are Made Sir William Ramsay 
A foremost English scientist and Nobel Prize Winner for 1904 
contributes this informing article. 








THE EDITORIAL PAGE. A great industrial leader has called it ‘‘The best edi- 
torial page in America.’’ What makes it so is that controversy, fault-finding criticism 
and intemperate statements find no place in it. The many trained and able minds in its 
service write in a spirit of well-judged optimism which aims to show what things are 
good and how things may be better. 


ONE OF THE LEAVES OF 
THE COMPANION CALENDAR 
FOR 1908 





CURRENT EVENTS AND NATURE AND SCIENCE. These departments 
supplement each other and the Editorial Page. ‘‘Current Events’’ is a carefully edited 
summary of the important news of the world. ‘‘Nature and Science”’ is a judicious 
record of important discoveries and inventions. The aim of both is to satisfy an intelli- 
gent interest in the progress of the world. 


THE HEALTH ARTICLES. The prevention of needless alarm, the suggestion of 
needed warning, and the spread of sound hygienic knowledge—this continues to be the 
object of the weekly article on the safeguarding of the health. The articles will, as here- 
tofore, be from eminent members of the medical profession. 


THE MISCELLANY. Each week two pages of The Companion are devoted to 
humorous and serious sketches, bits of information, travel and adventure. It represents 
the best from periodicals and books, and from the original offerings of capable writers. 
The poems in every number are chosen with the same scrupulous care. Discriminating 
readers have learned to look in The Companion for the best of current verse. 


THE CHILDREN’S PAGE. While any reader may well find this page entertaining, 
it is of especial value to the mother, to the teacher, and to the child. Bright and amu- 
sing jingles, brief stories, charming songs with their music, and fascinating pictures by 
the best illustrators combine to give it unusual attractiveness. 


THE ILLUSTRATORS. The names of the artists whose work will appear in the 
new volume guarantee its pictorial excellence. Thomas Fogarty, George Varian, Gilbert 
Gaul, Edward Penfield, Margaret Eckerson, H. C. Edwards, B. J. Rosenmeyer, J. L. S. 
Williams, Franklin T. Wood, Maria L. Kirk, C. M. Relyea, F. R. Gruger, Maud Thurston, 
H. Burgess, Ernest Fosbery, E. D. Stevens, A. O. Scott, J. M. Gleeson, Chas. Livingston 
Bull, Herman Pfeifer, F. Strothmann and Arthur Becher will contribute drawings. 


THE CALENDAR FOR 1908. Published as usual exclusively for subscribers to 
The Companion, the new Calendar will be a production of uncommon beauty. The 
pictures on its four leaves, one of which is here reproduced, are by artists of the highest 
standing. They will be printed by a newly perfected color process, with remarkable 
results for faithful rendering from the original. 














OWNEO BY THE BUFFALO FINE ARTS ACADEMY, 
“CATTLE AND LANDSCAPE.”’ 
By E. van Marcke. 





The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Twenty-Four Million Dollars 


Ordinary Life Insurance issued in 


The First Twelve Weeks 


Shows the Splendid Welcome the Public has given 


The NEW Low Cost Policy 


The Prudential 


Some Reasons Stated for Selecting this Policy: 


«I Believe it is The Best Life Insurance Issued.”’ 





‘*‘Guarantees Are Better Than Estimates. I Recommend The 


‘You Prudential People Have Bested Everything in Life Prudential.” 
Insurance.”’ «Gives the Public What They Really Demand.”’ 

‘««My Prudential Policy is the Cheapest and Best Insurance I ** Keeping the Dividends in My Pocket Looks Good to Me.” 
have.”’ 


«‘I buy The Prudential Policy Because Everything is Guaranteed.” 


‘‘ The Prudential’s New Policy Gives Me More For My Money.” You Have Certainly Eliminated Competition.” 


** We Have Been Looking For Just This Policy.”’ 
«* New Prudential Policy Beats Any Policy | Have Examined.” “The Rates Alone, Backed by the Name + Prudential,’ Catch 
‘«Rates Much Lower Than Charged by Other Companies.” the Public Favor.” 


THIS IS A COMMON-SENSE POLICY. 
sortie tates on the new Poicy wee | Definite Cost, 


responding Size, Importance and Respon Definite Benefits, 
Definite Returns. 


EVERY FEATURE ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


** Policy Eliminates All Elements of Uncertainty.” 

















Send in your age nearest birthday and we 
will give you full particulars. 
THE LOW RATES WILL SURPRISE YOU. 


es sg 7 (HAS THE A [ a Address Dept. 38. 
9 STRENGTH OF *# 














7) GIBRALTAR )| 


v9) The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office ‘ , : ; , Newark, N. J. 








DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY ?  potcy" wehe direct to us to-day. Address Dept. 38. 
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*-We now have 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
and we shall have 
Xslaxcyemaiveetenmaomers Um 
better biscuits, 
better pies, 
better bread and. 
better cake — 
all because we 
now have 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR, 
a better flour by far 
datsbaumcbanvaeleats om 
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' WASHBURN -CROSBYS 


“GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Y MINNEAPOLIS 











CORRESPONDENCE SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 





